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a HE deliberate press campaign designed to con- 
ms. 0 ine the British public that the end of British 
te le in India has thrown the entire country into 
. hae of anarchy is as wicked as it is mislead- 


g. Every incident in the Punjab tragedy indica- 

ive of local breakdowns in administration is 
xaggerated and distorted to give the impression of 
ation-wide collapse. When the Force, 
ways intended by the Joint Defence Council for 
emporary use, is disbanded, so that mixed units 
an be replaced by larger formations of a single 
mmunity under the separate control of the two 
Dominion Governments, the Daily Express at 
ce, and typically, headlines “India turns on 
british officers,” and suggests that the changed 
omposition of the force to deal with the dis- 
urbances, agreed to by the Joint Defence Coun- 

under the chairmanship of Lord Mountbatten, 
due to accusations of partiality made against 
british officers by the Indians. No effort is 
pared to hold up the Governments of two Mem- 
States of the British Commonwealth to con- 
pmpt and ridicule and to label them after three 
reeks as unfit to rule. 

But over vast areas of the-sub-ccntinent there is 
Even in Calcutta, the danger spot of 
engal, there has been only one riot since 
ugust 15th. Bombay is quiet and so are the 
bwns of the United Provinces and Bihar, many 
which contain strong Muslim minorities. In 
e South there has been no disturbance. As a 
ole the 400 million people of India have 
pted the sudden and most tremendous 
hanges in their long history with tranquillity 
hd remarkable restraint. The exception to the 
derly transfer of power is the frontier region of 
¢ Punjab. There, as was always anticipated, 
has been impossible to provide any arrange- 
ent to satisfy the Sikhs. Their population, 
perty and holy shrines are distributed in such 
way as to make it inevitable that powerful 
ements of the community would find themselves 
b cither side of the boundary. 

The Sikhs were bitter at not having a State of 
it own. It was worse that a million of them 
ould be compelied to live in Pakistan among their 
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traditional Muslim enemies. For the Sikhs to 
register a protest by arson and pillage is not un- 
common. More fanatical,.more courageous and 
more determined than any other sect in India, 
they set out to destroy the Muslims on the Indian 
side of the border. As reports reached Pakistan 
of their violence, retaliatory measures were taken 
by Muslims against Sikhs, until on both sides 
of the frontier, Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims 
became engaged in conflict. The riots will not 
end until either the fires of Sikh passion die down 
or superior military force is applied to the troubled 
districts. 

In the meanwhile there is some danger that 
disaffection may spread in the Punjab. This is 
by no means the fault of the Boundary Force, 
now disbanded, or of the two Dominion Govern- 
ments. The Boundary Force did a magnificent 
job against overwhelming difficulties, and without 
them the slaughter would have been far greater. 
That, here and there, the communal ties of the 
troops employed broke down their impartiality 
was not surprising in view of the emotions to 
which they must have been subjected. The 
Dominion Governments cannot be held respon- 
sible because it was always inherent in any division 
of the Punjab that the Sikhs would be provoked, 
and the task of controlling th: now inflamed 
Mus!‘ms and Sikhs, grouped into marauding bands, 
is not easily accomplished. Now that the small 
Boundary Force is to be replace: by the full 
weight of the Dominion armies there is a reason- 
able chance that order will be restored within a 
few weeks. Certainly there is no lac’ of the 
co-operation required between the re.pective 
Premiers to achieve this end. 

Suffering is great and many thousands 
have already lost their lives. But that is no 
justification for the silly suggestion in some 
newspapers that the Indian settlement was a 
mistake. If a settlement had not been made, 
insteed of trouble in the centre of the Punjab, 
there would have been bloodshed and famine 
over all India, as the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs 
combined against the British and afterwards set 
upon each other to divide the spoils. It is also 


THE PUNJAB’S PRICE FOR FREEDOM 


an error to describe the thousands moving in 
opposite directions across the frontier as all being 
refugees fleeing before the terror. The majority 
are those who decided from the outset to migrate 
to the country of their preference. The present 
massacres are a ghastly by-product of painful re- 
bifth in India; but they are much less serious 
than, say, the 1943 Bengal famine (barely reported 
in England), when one and a half million died. 
In Bengal to-day outbreaks have been curbed by 
the patient efforts of Mr. Gandhi. In the Punjab 
the Congress and League High Commands are 
equaily well intentioned, and once they have had 
time to bring the necessary force into action, 
there is no reason to doubt that they will pass the 
first test of their rule. 


Conscripts or Crusaders 


The shadow of coal fell heavily on Southport. 
The opening days of the Trades Union Congress 
showed that delegates were painfully aware that, 
unless coal production is increased, no plans for 
higher output from essential industries make 
sense; nor can American demands for exports of 
British coal, in order to retain more Ruhr coal 
for Germany and Italy, be met except at the cost 
of heavy general British unemployment. Yet the 
stoppages in Yorkshire, where the Grimethorpe 
miners refuse to accept what they regard as an 
unjust and arbitrary lengthening of their stint, 
still continue; the colliery clerks threaten to strike 
this week-end; and there is an unresolved dead- 
lock between the National Coal Board and the 
National Union of Mineworkers on the question 
of Saturday shifts versus an eight-hour day. 

Asserting that the Coal Board experts had them- 
selvés reported adversely on the Government’s 
proposal to lengthen the working day by an extra 
half-hour, Mr. Arthur Horner went to the root 
of the matter when he said: “ There is no power 
in heaven or hell that can make miners do things 
against their judgment.” With scores of thou- 
sands of tons being lost in Yorkshire’s output, 
and with recruitment for the mining industry 
showing ominous signs of flagging, the Government 
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cannot afford to lose a single day in intervening 
in the deadlock between the N.C.B. and the 
N.U.M. If the miners eamnot be driven, they 
must be given fresh ificentives—moneéfaty or 
psychological. 

Unhappily, this issue, which relates not only to 
coal, but all “ tough ” industries, was submerged at 
Southport in the disitielination of the majority to 
approve any form of State-plannied wage policy. 
Rather than face the need for speciul incentives 
in essential industries, Congress took refuge in 
a resolution giving tite General Conncil @ vague 
mandate to accept limited direction of labour sub- 
ject to full safeguards for directed workers and 
equality of sacrifice by all classes. Whaé this is 
to mean in practice is still not clear. Mir. Isaacs 
assured delegates that direction would be “ reason- 
able and sympathetic”; it appears to be His in- 
tention to direct only workers whe become un- 
employed, and, even so, not to draft thénr into 
jobs away from their homes. How direction on 
these lines is to make good the shortage of labour 
in. undermanned industries, Mr. Isaacs did not 
explain. He can hardly imagine that 
tion of persons not usefully occupied (for which, 
he said, he might use “full powers”) is going 
to be practicable within the terms of “demo- 
cratic. planning.” 

If, then, the crisis is not to be met by universal 
conscription on wartime liries, what is the alterna- 
tive? Only crusaders in a campaign to achieve 
the rebuilding of an economically viable Britain 
will dig the coal, man the iron foundries and 
speed the looms. Can Ministers galvanize such a 
efusade int our system of modified capitalism, in 
which remotely controlled workers still lack the 
feeling of responsibility to society but are shielded 
from the compulsion of hunger? 


What Is Our Trade Policy ? 
Next week’s International Bank meetir 


which brings Mr. Snyder to London, will also 


provide an opportunity for discussions betwveen 
the British Government and Dominion repre- 
sentatives on the general policy of the Common- 
wealth towards the dollar crisis. Clearly there 
must be some measute of common agreement 
between the chief members of the sterling area 
on the extent to which there is to bé retrenehment 
itt purchases for which payment in dollars is 
required. It would be idle for Britain alone to 
forego American goods if the £600° millions of 
gold and foreign exchange held in London as a 
joint reserve for the sterling pool were exposed 
to a heavy drain through continued large 
Dominion buying in the dollar area. The 
Dominion Premiers have shown clearly that they 
appreciate this point. But if the Commonwealth 
as a whole is to be asked to do without American 
ds at the expense of standards of living, the 
ominions are fully entitled to ask that planned 
efforts should be made by Britain to fill the gap. 
Is this the Government’s conception of its 
** Emergency ” trade policy? Notwithstanding 
Mr. Bevin’s sudden and demagogic advocacy of 
the Empire Free Trade doctrine beloved by Lord 
Beaverbrook, indications are to the contrary. 
According to Mr. Chifley, the Australian 
Government has actually been requested to 
cut down Australian purchases from Britain. 
Does this mean that it is the intention to deny 
British products to the Dominions —and a 
fortiori to Europe in order to have more 
British exports available for sale in the dollar 
area? That would be a policy of lunacy. It 
would involve the further distortion of British 
production into the manufacture of luxury 
specialities likely to appeal to the American 
consumer and it would render us increasingly 
vulnerable to any future slump in the United 
States. Surely commonsense dictates that instead 
of spending too much effort in fighting a way for 
our goods in the precarious U.S. market (there 
will always, of course, be a reasonable outlet 
in the U.S.A. for such products as Scottish 
whisky, fine tweeds and some classes of pottery), 
we should concentrate rather on endeavouring 


" to supply the needs of those countries 


which can 
provide us with essential foodstuffs and raw 
Materials without the necessity of our paying for 
them in dollars. 


Palestine Partition 


The salient facts about the United Nations 
Report on Palestine are first its unanimity on the 
need for an immediate termination of the Man- 
date, and secondly, the size of the majority which 
voted for partition. The Persian and the Indian 
délegates were of caurse bourid to suppert an 
Arab solution; the ¥ vs remained true to 
the traditional st line. But every mem- 
ber, who was free to study the problem objec- 
ively, accepted the analysis of the Peel Commis- 


the Jewish State. Though reasonabl 
ethnic this turns the map of Palestine 
irito a puzzle. The Commission, however, 
may be right in its decision, since partition should 
not be regarded as a means of permanently 
es Jews and Arabs, but as the only way 

terminating the Mandate and permitting the 
two peoples te work out what must be a common 
destiny. The report has inevitably recommended 
that Britain should carry out. the transfer of 
power. But Mr. Attiee would be wise to accept 
the suggestion that responsibility should: be shared 
in the interim period, and to state frankly that we 
cannot bear even a paft of the burden for so 
long as two years. Indeed, the Assembly should 
be told that all British troops and officials will 
i out of Palestine within twelve months of its 

ecision. : 


Level of German Industry 


Whatever may be thought of its matter, the 
in which the new plan for the level of 

ind in the Anglo-American Zone of Germany 
was published is deplorable. The Fretich had 
indicated their grave disquiet at the hints of the 
plan’s nature given in Berlin, some weeks ago, by 
General Clay. They were accordingly invited to 
take part in Three Power talks in London on 
“ the expert level.” They came; they protested 
vigorously at the absence in the plan of any 
tee either of international eontrol of the 

uhr or of deliveries to France of adequate 
supplies of Ruhr coal and coke. It was made 
clear to them that the American and British 
Governments never had any serious intention of 
modifying the decision which they had reached ; 
and, on the day after the London talks ended, 
the Anglo-American plan was promulgated in 
Berlin. It provides for raising permitted steel 
output to 10,700,000 tons a year arid for a 
permitted production from German metals, 
machinery and chemical industries equivalent, 
on an average, to the output of 1936—a year in 
which Hitler’s rearmament programme was well 
under way. It is not surprising that these 
proposals should have caused profound alarm in 
France, or that the U.S.S.R. should have pro- 
tested against this unilateral revision of the 
Potsdam Agreement. So far, of course, this is 
simply a plan on paper. Its translation into 
tomnages of realised output will depend on a 
number of factors which have still to be settled. 
Will the German workers accept without protest 
the American idea of handing back German 
industry to its old owners camouflaged as 
“managers ”’ ? Will Congress in fact appropriate 
the dollars necessary to provide the Anglo- 
American Zone with the additional food and 
capital equipment which the plan requires? To 
the second question we may perhaps get a partial 
answer when Mr. Snyder visits London next 
week. All that is clear at present is that the 
British Government, with scant respect either for 
European security or the future of Social- 
Democracy in Germany, has acquiesced, 
apparently without protest, in the State Depart- 
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ment’s conception of German rehabilitation. 


so doing, it has ted the ition of Germ 
as inevitable : iio Mle Mbt Contccones sched 
for Novetriber need hardly be held. Further, j 
failing to support the French demand for int 
national control of the Ruhr, it has turned Freny 
i agaimst even fhe rational increase ; 
industrial productivity which Europe 

needs require. And will France now co-ope 
in any of the positive measures contemplated | 
the Marshall plam, if its cltief aims are now se 
to be the porn, aa of Western Germany a 
Italy as’ European advanced bases for America? 


The Hungarian Elections 


Disqualifications and multiple voting irregulay 
ties had little effect on the broad resyj 
of the Humgarian elections, in which over 
million votes (93 per cent of the total electoray 
were Be pepe and the new Chamber can } 
regarded as reflecting fairly accurately the balan 
of political forces in the country. The amorpho; 
Smallholders’ Party, which secured $7 per ce 
of the votes in 1945 and whose umbrella shelter 
crypto-Fascist reactionaries as well as Libe 
minded Catholics,.has been disintegrated. 
Left wing, under the Party’s old title, has secur 
15 per cent of the votes; its Centre (with 165 
cent of the votes) has emerged in Opposition 
the People’s Democratic Party under M. Barz 
kovics; and its intransigent Right Wing, led | 
Mr. Pfeiffer, forms the second largest iti 
Party with 14 per cent of the votes. ce th 
combined. voting strength of the pur Smal 
holders and the new Parties of the Right is neaf 
the same as the Smallholders’ total vote two yes 
ago, it is difficult to detect. in the elections x 
marked swing to the Left. The Coalition of Con 
munists, Social Democrats, National Peasants ar 
Smallholders—a bloc in which the Communis 
(with 22 per cent of the votes) are now the large 
single Party—hag won a comfortable majority 
60 per cent of the votes cast. If the Coaliti 
holds together—and this seems likely—it shou 
be able to go forward with Hungary’s economi 
plan and with measures to nationalise the bank 
It is, however, to be noted. that either the Soc 
Democrats or the purged Smaithelders will ha 
the power, if they are so minded, to bring t 
Government down. The situation will call for th 
exercise of finesse by Mr. Rakosi. 


America and the Facts of Life 


During August America began to sample ti 
problems of being a great Power. Her won 
headache was Greece. Since the U.S. Mission to 
over control in Greece they have been searchin 
for a party composed of anti-Monarchist, Rigli 
wing Free-enterprise democrats. They have no 
decided that this strange animal is not indigend 
to Greece, and are attempting to create the sa 
of government they want by direct interference! 
Greek internal affairs. This has proved a gre 
shock to American public opinion, which realis? 
for the first time what it means to be legatee 
Churchillian policy in Greece. The Sta 
Department is still reluctant to administer t 
even greater shock. of demanding that Americ 

_ boys shall be sent to Greece, and it is bringit 
considerable pressure to bear on Britain to mainta 
her troops there. If the British Governmegy 
adheres to its promise and completes the wit 
drawal of our troops by October, as the doll 
crisis compels us to do, America will be | 
the embarrassing situation of having to dedi 
whether to send forces to the Balkans from t 
reserves she has been building up in Italy j# 
as Russia withdraws her army from Bulga 
under the newly signed Peace Treaty. T! 
issue raises in the United States the burnil 
question of peace-time conscription, for whi 
the American Legion has now called. Presidé 
Truman and Presidential candidate Dewey ha 
both come out in favour of the draft. Senati 
Taft has remained mum, but made it clear th 
he will not regard foreign policy as outside t 
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salm of controversy during his political tour of 
ll month | 


country this 


shed 

ther, | Washington Axis 

ie their exchange of Notes, President. Truman 
Sane | 4 Pope Pius have sought to create a mutual 


3 JUDG 
-ON 

lated } 
1OW seg 
nany a 
lerica? 


d that the struggle between Russia and 
merica was not a case of black versus white ; 
were some stains on the American side, even 

S of * “ selfish i .” President Tru- 
an’s letter sought to ensure that the Roman 
bolic Church, would be firmly on the tide of 
ht (and America) against wrong (and Russia). 
he lofty moral sentiments with which the 
sident’s letter was filled were designed to 
ove that America was a Christian nation. (Was 
quite wise to dwell on the early settlers, so 
nny of whom came to America to escape 
atholic persecution ?) The conclusion was: 
Our common goal is to arouse and invigorate 
he faith of men to attain eternal valyes in our 
eneration—no matter what obstacles exist or 
aden 5 ll gg ” The Papal reply was 
y and abstruse, but the American headline 


ge eCSLe 


nel 


cr Can } 
e ba Lal) 
nor phi 
per ce 
sheltere 
Libe 
ted. 

S secute 


ft 16 SE“ Pope, Truman ‘pledge mutual aid: Foe 
named is obviously Russia ”—showed that its 
f. Bara onificance was not lost. In the course of his 
Bs led “Hitter the Pope took the occasion to point out that 
ppoe “Ge racial injustices ” existed even amongst those 
4 $ “Sho “ boast of Christian civilisation” ; but this 


nild reminder of America’s Negro problem was 
mitted from the State gece noe summary 
' the correspo This exchange of Notes 
ill probably serve in the United States to enliven 
controversy that has begun as the result of a 


is neat 
two ye 
tions at 
| of OM 


Sants 2Moort from seven Protestant clergymen who 
Se ted cently visited Yugoslavia and declared that the 
€ ‘arsnprisonment of Archbishop Stepinac was justi- 
ajority Ged. The official adherence of the Catholic 


Coali i 
4t shou 
economi 


hurch to the anti-Communist crusade in America 
hay not help that crusade in a country notoriously 
picious of Papal intrigue. It can also hardly 


“s — p the Catholic Church either in Yugoslavia or 
will har loland. 
bring t 


all for mrance and Viet Nam 


To negotiate or not to negotiate with Ho Chi 
inh was one of the chief questions discussed 
h the French Council of Ministers during the 
ast few weeks. The return of M. Bollaert to 
aigon on Friday last suggests that agreement 
as at last been found on a formula for the re- 
pening of negotiations with Ho Chi Minh. 
powerful section of French opinion, extending 
om Jacquinot to Moutet and including Bidault 
nd Felix Gouin, was opposed to negotiations. 
he Socialist Party is divided on the issue ; 
fon’ Blum, Daniel -Mayer and André Philip 
vour negotiations to end this expensive war 
§ soon as possible. The M.R.P. and the Right 
ing of the Socialists had hoped to by-pass 
gotiations with Ho Chi Minh and to find in 
he ex-Emperor Bao- Dai an alternative leader of 
he Vietnamese. But Bao Dai maintains his 
alty to Ho Chi Minh, who undoubtedly has 
he enthusiastic support of the majority of his 
ople. At the tim: of the Paris discussions Ho 
whi Minh gave a press conference somewhere in 
sorth Viet Nam. He said, in effect, that the French 
te deceiving themselves if they believed that 
a0 Dai would play their game. Meanwhile 
he war goes on; and whilst there have been no 
ge engagements for some months, guerilla 
arfare mever stops, and the French, reinforced 
y large numbers of Germans, hold only the 
ger towns and find it unsafe to leave them. 
ney have only a limited number of troops ; 
nd, unlike the Dutch in Indonesia, they are not 
huipped to fight a long war. If M. Bollaert 
offer reasonable terms to Ho Chi Minh there 
“7 seem to be no reason why they should 
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TROOPS OR TOURISTS 


Grven the present position of Britain’s balance 
of foreign payments, the case for a veto cn all 
but essential travel to countries in the “hard 
> area is irresistible. But whether we 
consider the matter from the economic or psychc- 
logical po‘nt of view, we cannot see.any justifica- 
tion for the Government’s total sumptuary 
ban on tourist travel in Eurore. It is almost 
as if it had selected “civilised”’ leisure and 
recreation as scapegoats to atone for the 
absence of really effective economies which 
would wring more withers. Last winter, when 
electric power supplies failed, the Third Pro- 
gramme was summarily axed. Now that the 
shortage is one of dollars, travel abroad is to be 
indiscriminately suppressed. Regardless of the 
fact that the facilities for holidays at home are 
already heavily taxed in this overcrowded island, 
and that in free and friendly intercourse between 
peoples lies the best hope of greater international 
understanding, an Iron Curtain has been rung 
down between Britain and the rest of Europe. 

There are, to be sure, certain exceptions to the 
ban on foreign travel. Business men who can 
think up some plausible excuse for a tour on the 
Continent will still be allowed to spend on it not 
more than £8 a day ; and, unless present methods 
of control are considerably tightened, they will 
still be accompanied by camouflaged secretaries. 
Permits will also be issued in special cases for a 
limited amount of foreign exchange if it is applied 
for to participate in conferences of “ reputable 
international bodies,” or international sports, or 
for post-graduate education and research. But, 
subject to these limited qualifications, British 
citizens are to be cut off from Europe as effectively 
as they were when Hitler’s divisions stood on the 
French coast. In compensation, they are offered 
free licence to travel in the sterling area. This 
means that Eire—within the somewhat narrow 
scope of its available tourist facilities—is available 
as a holiday playground ; and it also means that 
no obstacle will be put in the way of those who 
have sufficient money and leisure to spend the 
summer salmon-fishing in Iceland or New- 
foundland, or the winter under the sun of Nassau 
or lion-hunting in Rhodesia. To the common 
man the sterling area, outside Ireland, is not a 
practicable holiday resort. 

Coming after six years of war which kept the 
British people prisoners in their island, this new 
instalment of protracted death by a thousand cuts 
is depressing: it removes one quite potent 
incentive to greater effort, and its application is 
particularly objectionable in the case of students 
and young people to whose mental horizon foreign 
travel gives an essential enlargement. Since 
payment of fares in sterling on British ships and 
aeroplanes is still permissible, enterprising travel 
agencies will presumably organise by next summer, 
if tonnage is available, ship cruises to European 
ports where tourists may perhaps be permitted 
to land if they have no spendable money in their 
pockets. The prospect of Britain thus copying 
the Kraft-durch-Freude sea tours organised by 
National-Socialist Germany fails signally to kindle 
our enthusiasm. What is socially and politically 
valuable is international intercourse between 
individuals—artists, -trade unionists, students, 
scientists, and just ordinary people; and this, 
subject to such limited “ «xchange ”’ visits as can 
be arranged without recourse to cash transactions, 
is what the Government’s edict has killed. 

We can discover no valid economic case for 
a>plying this ban, without exception, to the whole 
non-sterling area. Last year our exports to 
the whole of Europe exceeded the value of our 
imports from Europe by {£185 millions. To 
France alone we sold £20 millions’ worth more 
than we bought. The Government’s case for its 
edict is presumably that the journeys of British 
tourists abroad are an “ invisible” import of a 
luxury or semi-luxury type, and that the con- 
sumers belong in the main to the middle class. 
The argument is only partially valid. Holidays 


abroad need not cost more than holidays at home ; 
and a short stay in one or other of several Western 
European countries is well within the means of 
large numbers of the British working-class. More- 
over, what effect does the Government suppose 
will be exercised by the foreign travel ban on 
our trade with countries in Europe with whom 
we already have a favourable balance of pay- 
ments ? In so far as tourists cease putting sterling 
at these countries’ disposal, they will be less 
able than ever to pay for imports from Britain. 

Is this what is really intended? The only 
alternative explanation at which we can make a 
guess is that it is hoped to secure from the 
“ deficit ”’’ countries of Europe supplies more 
useful than services for tourists. But is there 
any reason to suppose that such supplies, in 
Europe’s present circumstances, will necessarily 
be forthcoming? If not, the result of the ban 
will simply be a total shrinkage of Anglo-European 
trade. Surely the correct policy for the British 
Government would have been to announce an 
immediate suspension of tourist travel to the 
“hard currency”’ area and to proceed to negotiate 
agreements with “soft currency” countries aim- 
ing at regulated quotas of sterling for tourism. 

As it is, the public is left with the disagreeable 
impression that the Government has taken a 
panicky and ill-considered step. Many people 
will ask why the axe should fall so heavily on the 
pleasures and benefits of travel by civilians when 
the costly journeys and séjours abroad of men 
and women in khaki are still so lavishly financed. 
Just as the “‘unessential” motorist may legitimately 
inquire why he must suffer in order to save £5 
million, while £13 millions are spent annually 
on petrol by the Services, so the would-be traveller 
abroad may demand to be told why he must 
contribute £25 millions to the Battle of the Gap 
when tourists in uniform are costing the country 
something like {£200 millions a year in foreign 
exchange. By all-means let foreign travel be 
stripped of every element of luxury. Let the 
basic allowance be reduced to, say, the £20 
within the compass of which a modest fortnight 
abroad can be enjoyed. Surely even the U.S. State 
Department, in its fervour against “‘ discrimina- 
tion,” is not demanding that Britain should cut 
herself off physically, as well as politically, from 
the Continent of whose civ-lisation she is an 
integral part ? 


SHAM REPLY TO 


MARSHALL 


Paris, September st, 1947 


Ir is difficult to tell, by gazing into its eyes, 
whether a government is speaking the truth. But 
if the sixteen governments participating in the 
Paris economic conference have been honest in 
listing their minimum needs for American aid, 
then their original estimate of $29.2 billions’ 
worth of U.S. credits for the next four years 
cannot be cut substantially without making the 
Marshall plan’ illusory. The main purpose of 
General Marshall’s offer is to enable these 
faltering or bankrupt European countries to 
recover economic stability and financial solvency 
by 1951. By then, Uncle Sam wants full payment 
in dollars for his produce, and to hell with 
philanthropy. 

If, however, the $29.2 billion shopping list was 
based on an exaggerated assessment of the sixteen 
nations’ needs, then the findings of the Paris 
Conference could not be trusted anyhow, and the 
American Congress—which holds the purse- 
strings—would disregard the final report soon to 
be sent from Paris to Washington. The American 
Government decided more than a fortnight ago 
that the results of the Paris Conference, already 
discernible, were highly unsatisfactory and would 
have to be changed from the ground up. 

One delegate in Paris painted this unappetising 
picture: “ Here we have the United States, an 











30 per cent smaller than in 19939. 
peasants are using some of this former wheatland 
for pasture, where butter is being 

profitably for the black market. Let the 


first restore their wheat production, says the U.S. 
" . . G ; al Marsh all’s 
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resorting to “ Communistic ” coercion—to dictate 
to ‘the individualistic French peasant what he 
should do with his farrh. Moreover, the French 
add, before more land can be sown to wheat, the 
U.S. must supply tractors under the Marshall 

lan. This illustrates the sort of problem which 

s been bedevilling the Paris Conference. It has 
had its counterpart in an American challenge to the 
soundness of the British and Italian i 
lists. Coal being the pivot of Britain’s crisis, the 
American Government’s ardour for helping the 
British is chilled as long as the miners have to be 
coaxed to work longer hours. 

Informed of these and other American objec- 
tions, Sir Oliver Franks, the gifted acting chair- 
man of the Paris Conference, flew to Geneva and 
on August 23rd heard Mr. Clayton lodge these 
criticisms. Sir Oliver returned to Paris, jolted 
by Mr. Clayton’s warning that the American 
Congress would never swallow the Paris Confer- 
ence’s recommendations, as they then stood. So 
the experts in Paris their axe and began 
chopping off immense chunks of the ““ minimum ” 
requirements of the sixteen nations. As this 
despatch is written, the original estimate of $29.2 
billion has already been slashed to $21.4 billion, 
and is likely to be cut below the $20 billion level 
before the European reply reaches Marshall. 

The master axe-man is Sir David Waley of the 
British Treasury, chairman of the Paris Conference 
committee on balance of payments. How has 
Waley’s team set about slashing—already by 
$6.8 billion—the “minimum” request of the 
sixteen European countries for American help ? 

In the original sixteen-nation shopping list, 
food accounted for 85 per cent of the total 
$29.2 billion estimate. But the first $25 billion 
assessment of food needs for four years was soon 
lowered to $19 billion, including agricultural 
supplies. This figure has now further been 
reduced mercilessly and by very dubious methods. 
Here, in summary form, is how the Paris Confer- 
ence has already axed its request by $6.8 billion : 

(x) The sixteen nations’ four-year requirements 
for food have been lowered by $2.8 billion. 

(2) Reassessing trade prospects until 1951, the 
conference overnight concluded that the sixteen 
countries can increase by §2 billion their exports 
to nations outside the conference. 

(3) In obedience to the United States’ demand, 
all requests for machinery and other capital goods 
have been removed from the Marshall Plan, thus 
“saving” another $1.5 billion. Instead, this 
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Europe’s economy four 


ting os 
Paris, and those present included 
State Department officials and the 
executive committee of the Paris Conference. 
Mr. Clayton’s main demand was for a further 
sharp reduction in the conference’s forecast 
of a $3.2 billion deficit in the sixteen countries’ 


balance-of-payment in r951. So the statisticians 
and astrologers in Paris are again to cast a horo- 


scope more to the liking of Mr. Clayton. 
If the findings of the Paris Conference are thus 
being doctored to suit Congress, the respon- 


carries the force of a barked command. Mr. 
Clayton declares in effect: “ Your preliminary 
results are bad, extremely bad. First, you must 
gear up your estimates of industrial and agri- 
cultural : - : 


for American aid, especially for food. Thirdly, 


you must offer a cheerful picture of Western. 
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to make available to the sixteen countries, 
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there be another American 
: goes more of our good money 

‘European sewer ?” 
question whether it would be 
Oliver Franks to pay a little less 
and to present as honest a 
as possible to Washington. 
anyway, the Truman admini- 
will decide what American 
to meet the sixteen nations’ 

study, the Paris Con- 

significant conclusion. 
provide in full the $29.2 
originally contemplated in Paris, the 
sixteen participating 
lower than pre-war. 
American credits under the Marshall plan 
are bound to be inadequate, it be sounder 
bear the entire respon- 
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A LONDON DIARY 
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you buy in a shop, 

for vegetables and fruit of every 
or The prospect of becoming a more nearly 
i agricultural country is not merely 
compensation for other present troubles, 
but carries with it just that natural and popular 
appeal in which other Government measures have 
been so obviously lacking. I think Tom Williams 
forgot this the other day im presenting his very 
promising scheme for the land. He talked as if 
we were to dig for dollars as we used to dig 
for victory. We don’t dig for dollars, but for 
potatoes and beetroot and broccoli, and you can 
scarcely find a man in town or country who 
doesn’t get some enjoyment out of the prospect. 
We must start the allotments in the parks again. 
At a word, pig clubs will spring up in every 
village and the country will be loud with happily 
cackling hens. Their owners will cackle just 2 
loudly with pride and pleasure. How far England 
can be self-sufficient in food is a question for 
experts, but not only for experts. In Whitehall 
eggs are statistics; in the country they come from 
your own speckled hen. If the,Government s2y 
that we are to go as far as we cam towards grow- 
ing our own food (without making the absurd 
sacrifices necessary for producing all our own 
cereals), it will gain a popularity that will sur- 
prise even itself. In any case, we must now lose 
some of the artificial industrial prosperity of the 
nineteenth century which mainly benefited a sec- 
tion of the population. Let’s start out with the quite 
sensible idea that the British Isles are to product 
all the milk and butter and cheese and meat (thal 
is where Ireland specially comes in) and al! the 
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0 problem ’t forget poten- 
alties of grassland. This, of course, is the best 


Si oo Sy epamgy acaper ed ego 
his protest in person. Even now itish public 
joes not understand what is being done in 


nme. It is merely told by 
ramps near Lubeck Pp: 


public is quite unaware what the rest of 
orld is thinking. Outside this island, sending 
ews to Germany is regarded as sadism. 

* * * 


There are rumours that the personnel of the 
ontrol Commission for Germany is to be re- 
duced from its twenty-odd thousands to about 


some months ago in urging that the proper figure 
would be four or five thousand. Apart from the 
increased efficiency which would be involved in 
educing this most fantastic of bureaucracies, the 
economic saving would be very great. A British 
official wrote to me this week from Germany: “I 
hate to think of the new petrol restrictions at 
home when 80 per cent. of the juice here goes on 
swanning or fetching food from the country.” 


* * * 


A correspondent attending the meeting of the 
British Association at Dundee writes : 


This year’s meeting at Dundee has revealed a 
division which may amount to schism between 
those who want- scientific freedom without re- 
sponsibility and those who insist that responsibility 
is the price of scientificfreedom. It has been brought 
to a head by Professor Bernal’s demand that the 
wartime scientists should be recalled to deal with 
the crisis by methods which were proven during 
the war. Sir Henry Dale, President of the B.A., 
opposed this in his Presidential address; he wanted 
scientists to get back to their labs and inveighed 
against the “conscription of science” and “ totali- 
tarian planning.” He was answered by a formid- 
able combination which included Sir Robert 
Watson-Watt, of radar fame, Prof. Zuckerman, who 
as Tedder’s scientific adviser was largely responsi- 
ble for changing bombing strategy from “area 
bombing” to the precision targets which were 
decisive in the final stages of the war, and Bernal, 
who was the scientist behind Mountbatten in 
Combined Ops. At a public meeting on “ Opera- 
tional Research,” Watson-Watt challenged “the 
Walled City of Ivory Towers” which shut out the 
cries of the world, and the advocates of p i 
detailed ways in which they could effectively help 
in the crisis. One B.A. member said to me: “The 
issue is whether the wartime scientific V.I.P.s are to 
become the peacetime academic ‘ spivs.’” 

7 . - 


_ Becaus¢ she had been so unlike her old self 
im her years of illness, the tragic death of 
tra Meynell passed with very little notice. Yet 
she had been a very valuable, very beautiful, very 
ever and hard-to-deceive part of what in the 
twenties.and ’thirties didn’t mind being called 
he Left intelligentsia. There must be many still 
who remember that very well. There is 
y little left of hér in writing. A very good 
translation of Ernst Toller’s forgotten play 


Masses and Man; her name on some of the 
announcements of the Nonesuch Press, and on 
the Week-end Book ; I think that is all, or nearly 
all. It is always so with people whose medium is 
the spoken and not the written word ; they vanish 
so quickly. Itis very difficult to “fix” someone like 
Vera Meynell, whose most eS quality, 
apart from her beauty, was ability, in talk, 
to hold an idea or an action up to you, to analyse 
it and pull it to pieces, to extract from it (and 
maybe from you) incompetent thought, un- 
reasonableness, sentimentality and hidden cruelty. 
Conversation with her was not always easy, but 
it was hardly ever dull, and it was sometimes 
highly educational. A flame? ‘Too common a 
metaphor ; she would not have passed it. But 
she was brilliant, she moved swiftly, and she 
could burn you. What many people did not 
realise was that she was also very kind. Her love, 
not easily given, was very strong; but I do not 
only mean that. She really hated, and would 
work quite hard to stop, any form of cruelty— 
except, perhaps, intellectual cruelty, of which she 
was a skilled practitioner herself. One of the 
things that troubled her in her last years was a 
perpetual, almost an inflamed, consciousness of 
the vast amount of unprevented cruelty there is 
in the world to-day. 
+ * * 

If you are content with an inexpensive holiday, 
reading or dozing in a deck chair with the sun 
on your face, flowers round you and sparkling 
water only a hundred yards away, you need go 
no farther than the village of Charing Cross. 
All these amenities, including a band twice a 
day, are to be found in the Embankment Gardens. 
Every modern convenience is supplied; there 
are plenty of unrationed meals at all prices in the 
vicinity, and you will find more historic monu- 
ments within reach than in any other holiday 
resort I know. To your right is Westminster ; 
to your left St. Paul’s. If you are interested 
in pictures, you have the choice between the 
Tivoli and the National Gallery. You can even 
join the Players if you want a performance in 
which you can play a part. You can watch the 
barges and the tugs pass slowly by, and, as the 
trains rumble over Charing Cross Bridge, have 
the vicarious pleasure of imaginative travel in a 
hot and crowded train while you yourself remain 
coolly at ease. If you are tired of the band, you 
can wander down the gardens and enjoy the 
colossal statue of Robert Burns, the weeping 
woman who laments the death of W. S. Gilbert, 
the solid figures of Robert Raikes, who founded 
Sunday Schools, the bearded Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
temperance reformer, General Gordon on his 
camel and the beautiful little water garden that 
was laid out for some very important Field 
Marshal whose name I never can call to mind. 


* * * 


When night falls and the band packs up, the 
crowd goz:s home. But not everyone. Down- 
and-outs stretch themselves on the benches. The 
police, who have important duties to perform 
at Fascist and anti-Fascist meetings, are a tolerant 
and kindly race; they do not disturb the 
sleepers or the lovers kissing in the shadows. 
Nor, I judge from the glowing cigarettes I can 
see from my windows, do they mind occasional 
convivial groups who sit on and talk far 
into the night. All this is tranquil and 
agreeable and as it should be. There is 
one further. facility, not provided as far as I 
know in any other holiday resort. The other 
night I was awakened about midnight by the 
sound of someone playing Beethoven, by no 
means badly. It was too late for the wireless, 
and I was puzzled. An hour or two later I woke 
again, and the music was played intermittently 
all night. At six o’clock, peering through the 
trees, I saw the solution to the mystery. A 
young man who seemed not much in need of 
practice, was sitting in the deserted bandstand, 
quietly playing at the grand piano to a world in 
which, as far as I know, only I was — 
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GREEN GROW THE RASHERS O! 


“It is monsense to suggest that Britons will be 
driven to eating grass."—Mr. Strachey, August 31st. 


This nation will never eat grass— 
So runs the official denial, 
But if Britain remains in this pass 
We must soon give new pastures a trial. 
Then the Ministry chef at H.Q. M.O.F. 
Will dish up the crops we are rich in, 
And housewives will learn what to do with lucerne 
And chop up the lawn in the kitchen. 


When greenstuff fades out of the shops 
Our meadows will come to the rescue, 
We will munch the rotation of crops 
As Dog’s Bent gives place to Sheep’s Fescue; 
The housewife will fetch her ration of vetch 
And bale of fresh forage in season 
And tempt appetite with a Trefoil Delight 
With top-dressings of ripe mousetrap cheese on. 


Away with conservative views ! 
Our trough meadow grass can be eaten ! 

There is more in the Current Food News 
Than ever was in Mrs. Beeton. 

Why pay for a course of Argentine horse, 
Neglecting indigenous gramina ? 

Cocksfoot green or dry can beat Woolton Pie 
In keeping up national stamina. 


There is. plenty of national feed 
Once we get down to national grazing, 
Our commons provide what we need 
And our health will be simply amazing ! 
When families browse with the sheep and the cows 
The housewife at last will have leisure, 
For three meals a day off Stapledon hay 
Can be cropped a la Nebuchadnezzar. 


There are acres of pasture around, 
There are parks and golf courses for nibbling, 
Our food in our fields will be found 
When canned imports no longer are dribbling. 
A dinner of turves tones up muscles and nerves, 
And in winter when grasses turn yellow 
We can always fall back on a cut from the stack, 
For good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow ! 


SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first-entry in this column 
goes to Neysa Grahame. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


The plays are well constructed, but not, perhaps, 
so very simple; and in the first one, the juxta- 
position of a flock of “‘ Brownies of Bethlehem ” 
with the Nativity inevitably strikes a curious note, 
however necessary it may have been to add novelty, 
— Drama. 


When Henry Louis Faulkner (42), described as 
independent, of Royston Water, Churchinford, was 
charged «at Taunton, on Wednesday, with being 
drunk and incapable on the highway he said: 
“I intended to be picked up by the police with a 
view to finding out just what one’s treatment would 
be. It was a pleasure to find how nicely and 
smoothly everything went.”—Pulman’s Weekly 
News. 


Still in the Naval Detachment of the Palestine 
Police, John Dart has been doing ordinary police 
duty in Haifa. Serious crimes, including murder, 
seem to be quite frequent and Dart is gaining 
valuable experience.—Shebbearian, school maga- 
zine of Shebbear College. 


Proprietor of Country Hotel, wishing to ke: on 
staff, offers reduced terms to a few permanent 
visitors . . . especially suitable for those unable 
to adapt themselves to this post-war age.—The 
Times. 
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THE MOTE ANDTHE BEAM 

Tue American State Department 

very proper anxiety that elections i 

countries should be free and unstained. 

ruption; that all trials i 

that opinions should be freely and fully expressed 

that the ri to 

observed ; all these 

that the citizens of 

+ gg of what is essential to the enjoyment 
berty. 

But I venture to believe that 
ment would be able to exercise a 
influence if the exhortations that it makes with 
as much vigour were taken a little more closely 
to heart by both the Federal 
ments of the United States. 
of 1947 begins, America is 
hysterical witch-hunt that is 
acter as it is fantastic in its proportions. 
of it derives from actual legislation, or from 
lative enquiries; some of it is the 
executive order; a part is the expression of 
general atmosphere in which rabble-r 
professional and amateur alike, seek to 
into silence or inaction, either by threats 
penalties, men and women of liberal mind and 
temper, and to create the impression, among 
ordinary American citizens, that unless this 
witch-hunt succeeds, the “ Communist” con- 
spiracy in the United States will deliver this 
weak and innocent nation into the hands of its 
enemies. One is tempted to suggest that if a 
country in which conservative traditions are so 
deeply entrenched can be swept by hysteria of 
this size, rational Americans ought to understand 
why countries that have hardly emerged from 
war and revolution should not yet have been 
able to settle down to a condition where men 
with esoteric opinions—who, after all, 
only yesterday, the rulers of those 
are looked upon less with amusement than with 
suspicion. Crusaders for international freedom 
ought to come into court with clean hands. 

The President of the United States has ob- 
tained a grant of eleven million dollars from 
Congress to purge the Civil Service of undesirable 
elements. Hundreds of officials have already 
been dismissed, many of them without any 
hearing, some of them after hearings that have 
bordered on the farcical; and it is signi 
that the dismissals have been mostly in State 
and War Departments. People have been dis- 
missed because they were subscribers to the 
New Republic; or ardent — of the 
Spanish Republic, or had joined some organisa- 
tion after 194% to promote friendship with the 
U.S.S.R. Mr. Henry Wallace personally, and 
publicly in the New Republic, vouches for two 
cases, in the first of which an official, upon whom 
no other suspicion rested, was dismissed because 
he had expressed no anti-Russian views, and, in 
the second, the accusations, being confidential, 
could not be communicated to the accused man, 
who, nevertheless, was dismissed because he 
could not, within five days, answer charges of 
which he was obviously unaware. 

That is bad enough. But the record of the 
Committee on “un-American activities” of 
the House of Representatives, over which Mr. 
Parneil Thomas presides, is worse. ‘This Com- 
mittee, the successor of the notorious. Dies 
Committee, has been sitting, in its various forms, 
for over a decade; it is supposed to enable 
Congress to pass legislation dealing with sub- 
versive influences in the United States, though, 
so far, it has resulted in no statute. Since most 
of its members are aware that, in peacetime, any 
legislation it recommended would be uncon- 
stitutional under the First Amendment to the 
constitution, it has devoted most of its energies 
to what Americans call “‘ smear tactics ’—the 
endeavour, that is, to blacken reputations by 
unproven innuendoes, whispered suspicions, wild 
denunciations and the like. As it operates, 
almost anything can be “un-American,” from 
enthusiasm for civil liberty in general, to a belief 
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worst anti-Negro baiters of his time, has 
the subject of i 


liberalism such as good will to Trade Unions 


the activity Council 

urging — quite ineligibly — an Interns 
cee —an ns 

Declaration of Civil Ri the strength wit 

which the Supreme Court, above all Justic 

Frankfurter and Jackson, 

Brandies tradition in civil 


ight well give sor 
little consideration to the invasion of America 
liberties by the passionate defenders of “ com 
petitive selection. 
There is folly, and to spare, in many Europea 
countries, as well as in the Middle East, over the 
of civil liberty; in Palestine, beyon 
doubt, the case against Great Britain is a grav 
one. But an America to correct 
of other peoples, will do well tw 
what was meant by those who issued 
Independence. It was not 
without that they wrote that since “ li 
liberty, and happiness ” are “ inalienable rights, 
it follows that “ whenever any form of gove 
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American Government 
less than abroad, in the 
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no immediate 
materials were available, the Corporation might 
be able to produce the palliative of public works 
absorb 3,000 during the winter. Nothing 
more can be done until the factories out at Kirkby © 
nd Fazackerly have been built. For some this 
makes a case for the Government to declare the 
a Development Area. Then 100 per 
cent loans for building and machinery could be 
granted in place of the 80 per cent loan for build- 
ing only which Liverpool can make. 
The arguments against it are the strong links 
between the Tory-controlled Corporation and 
business interests which, whether Socialists like 
it or not, bring like-minded employers of labour 
jo the Merseyside to take advantage of the near- 
ness of the port for the fulfilment of their export 
orders. It is not capital that is required but raw 
materials, and there is some doubt as to whether 
overnment control of this type of private enter- 
prise would do the job as quickly or as well. 
In the meanwhile there are the football pools, 
employing 15,000, nearly all women. Many of 
em are machinists and would be more useful 
in factories. © But working for Litthewoods or 
Vernons is a light, clean job and brings 7os. 
a week to a nineteen-year-old girl, plus a recruit- 
ing fee for any other girl she attracts into the 
industry. An obvious step would be to close 
the football pools down. But it would be an 
unwise one. The first result would be to send 
the unemployment figures up to 40,000. Later 
the girls would be absorbed by industry, but only 
at the expense of sacking the older women, un- 
less there was a wholesale direction of women to 
work, in other towns—action which Mr. Isaacs 
Says he does not intend to take. 
Four thousand of the unemployed are women; 
ooo are disabled; 7,000 are semi-skilled or fit 
only for light employment. The hard core are 
he 8,000 able-bodied men, mostly ex-Service, 
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cause their trade pre-war was the same as the 
rest of Liverpool—casual labour. Some of them 
might have got jobs for eight months in the year, 
working for the extinct Cotton Exchange, whose 
impressive building now stands empty in the 
entre of Liverpool and whose abolition provoked 
anger among the merchants but none among the 
workers, 

Naturally, with so many unemployed, and in 


are cont tough a city as Liverpool, there is an element 


rt *h of disillusionment and frustration. On occasion, 
_ + a foes 0 the Orangemen and Catholic riots, this can 


be fanned into violence. The publication of the 
Photograph of the two hanged sergeants in the 
Daily Express was the excuse for the last out- 
burst. In Birkenhead the men in the abattoirs, 
2 number of them ex-Commandos and para- 
troopers. refused to cut the kosher meat. In 
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he wrote in 1947. Now he is the Conservative 
candidate in the Edgehill by-election, and he has 
little else to say. Not that it matters, because 
this election will be settled by the vague feelings 
of the electorate in relation to the rest of Liver- 
pool and the country, not by the personalities of 
the candidates. 

The Tories here have no more of an alterna- 
tive policy to offer than they have elsewhere. 
Their aim is to canalise and express the griev- 
ances of the people. The grumbles of the queues 
are transfererd to the political platform. Food 
is the outstanding one, particularly the fat ‘ration. 
Nobody knows how the food supply could be im- 
proved. Everyone knows that there is a short- 
age of dollars to buy it. Yet they feel that there 
is not enough. The Tories agree with them and 
invoke the name of Lord Woolton without say- 
ing how they would get more. Fortunately for 
the Labour Party, the details of the £144 million 
cuts have not yet been announced, so that there 
has been no sharp recent impact on the elec- 
torate, only undefined misgivings. 

On housing, the Socialists have a slight ad- 
vantage. Every Liverpudlian can see for himself 
how many thousands of houses were destroyed 
during the blitz. As he sees the new ones going 
up he remembers the Tory record of slums in 
the days of Liverpool’s prosperity. 

On September 11 Edgehill will treat the clec- 
tion as a straight fight between the Opposition 
and the Government, however many other can- 
didates there may be in the field. ‘The LL.P. 
candidate will take a few hundred of the Labour 
vote. The Liberals will take a few hundred off 
each side. But the result is a foregone conclu- 
sion: a Labour victory with a reduced majority 
—reduced by apathy and a measure of discon- 
tent, but not by anything which has been offered 
by the Tories. Wooprow WYATT 


PRE-FAB FACTORY 


Tre green buses—‘ Workers Only ”—=start 
rolling up to the factory gates about twenty 
minutes before clocking-on time, offending the 
cold grey emptiness of the country morning with 
their smoke-filled, lighted interiors. During the 
war it was an aircraft factory, turning out 
Lancasters, and spreading out beyond the works 
football ground is the wide deserted airfield. The 
control tower still stands, a white concrete 
geometrical ghost of recent history. The flat 
green fields stretch out in every direction, the 
nearest town being four miles away, and one can 
be watching the day breaking over the Welsh 
hills at 5.59 a.m. and be clocking one’s card at 
6.0 a.m. inside the fectory in surroundings very 
much like the intericr of a factory in Islington 
or the heart of Birmingham. The blue lighting, 
the whining of electric saws, the staccato clattering 
of drills and the general Capékian atmosphere 
make the rustic greenmess a few yards away as 
remote as the vales of Arcady. . 

The whole process of making pre-fabricated 
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houses goes on here. The raw material comes in 
—aluminium, wood, glass and various comple- 
mentary knick-knacks ; completed houses go out. 
At least the completed parts go out. Entire 


‘hhouses are too large to be conveyed on one lorry ; 


they are dispatched.in four parts, which are 
assembled on the housing sites. 

Only a handful of highly placed executives, 
however, think and work in this overall dimen- 
sion. “Fleet manoeuvres do not mean the same 
thing to a particular stoker in a particular ship 
as they mean to an admiral; and the making of 
pre-fab houses is more real, more interesting, 
more closeiy bound up with human endeavour 
to these high executives than it is to the clerk 
who files paper orders and makes lists of absentces, 
to the labourer whose push sends the various units 
ten yards farther along the rollers, to the fellow 
directing the paint spray gun on to wall after 
wall, or to the girl who wheels the cake trolley 
around during refreshment breaks. 

There is a beard for all to see, stating the target 
for previous week, present week and coming 
week, the actual number produced the previous 
week, and the accumulative total achieved since 
production of pre-fabs started. Few workers take 
any interest in this board. The average worker 
thinks in terms of his or her bonus card, not of 


athe factory production board. The bonus card 


states how long a worker spends on a particular 
job. A time rate is given for that job, and the 
margin by which a worker beats this rate deter- 
mines his bonus, i.e., that varying portion of his © 
pay, depending on the individual effort, which is 
added on to the flat weekly wage. One can only 
generalise, of course, upon how rigidly individual 
effort is fettered to bonus pay. Some workers 
do not understand how their bonus is made up, 
and accept what they get passively, leaving the 
computations thereof in the laps of the rate-fixer 
and timekeeper. But human nature being what 
it is, bonus pay is a much stronger incentive to 
extra effort than constant reminders to the 
workers that the country needs houses and more 
houses. 

This baseness of motive can hardly be criticised 
when one sees the terrible monotony of factory 
work. Journalists, doctors, architects and such 
people, who have been free to choose careers in 
which they are interested and who take pride in 
their respective professions, perhaps apply them- 
selves more disinterestedly to their work; but 
the number of people who feel a spiritual urge to 
saw, drill, crop, pierce, deburr or assemble must 
be considerably smaller than the number who feel 
an urge to write or to heal. In fact, one might say 
that there is only one conceivable reason why any 
normal person would wish to stand on one spot 
for eight hours a day putting strips of metal into 
the guillotine, pressing the lever, and taking them 
out again, or holding the drill gun against a certain 
spot for two or three seconds until the hole is 
made, and then doing the same against another 
spot—and that is to earn money. 

Not much can be expected from appeals to 
the workers’ sense of political responsibility. 
There have been several articles in the press 
recently stressing the need for impressing upon 
the workers that an election in itself cannot 
produce material wealth and that upon their 
efforts alone depends the success or failure of the 
new Government. Very few workers can be 
stupid enough to think that a change of party in 
Westminster can of itself produce a flow of goods, 
enabling workers to retire to a life of blissful ease. 
The fault, in fact, seems to be the other way— 
too many workers are like Orwell’s donkey 
Benjamin, holding a whichever-party’s-in-they’re- 
all-the-bloody-same attitude. But the majority 
of those who are not soaked in this attitude, of 
those who co think that the Labour Party in 
power is more beneficial to the interests of the 
working people than a Conservative majority 
could ever be, simply do not feel about politics 
deeply enough to respond in any notable degnee to 
appeals to their political emotions. The average 
worker is more deeply moved over a Cup Final 
than over half a dozen Acts of Parliament. It is 
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not blossom from such barren soil. This realisa- 
tion foreshadows an ultimate State in which those 
doing the interesting jobs, which uswally require 
and attract the richer minds, will get the poorest 
pay. Even so, there will always be men who will 
want to devote themselves to some task requiring 
human individuality, irrespective of financial 
reward, And, it is to be since man has 
evohitionised so far beyond the self-sufficient 
“ lone-hunter ” phase, there will always be those 
prepared to prostitute themselves daily to the 
insatiable monster Drudgery—if the financial 
bait is attractive enough. It’s the only attraction 
there is. HENRY WILLIAMS 


FIESTA IN 
AULD REEKIE 


Ons can liken events in Scotland to a cauldron 
of boiling broth. Something is always swirling 
to the top, attracting attention for a moment, 
and vanishing again into the bubbling depths. 
But the savoury reek is individual, and the recipe 
is entirely national. 

Currently on top,.in this pot-au-feu, there is 
the endeavour of the fishermen of the West 
to find quick transport to take their lobsters to 
market. Aeroplanes, it appears, are uneconomical 
and the crustaceans cannot survive a tardy journey 
and still be edible. (One wonders how much of 
the sea’s produce that used to be eaten is now 
flung back as offal—the squid, for instance, and 
the smaller octopus, both excellent dishes when 
well cooked, and the ink of the squid makes a 
sharp black sauce.) Next, there is the work of the 
Scottish Tourist Board, brought to public 
attention recently in the National Register of 
Accommodation, which amalyses bed-night 
accommodation in towns and counties, and takes 
into account not only hotels, but boarding-houses, 
hostels, farms and cottages. Statistics for Scottish 
tourism have obvious value, but what the ordinary 
traveller would like most of all to see is an up- 
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The internal working of the Festival within 

is seen at once in the Society of Indepen- 

dent Scottish Artists, hanging pictures on the 

“no jury” principle. This association has been 


Then there is Enterprise Scotland 1947, 
organised by the Scottish Committee of the 
Council of Industrial Design. What can one say 
about yet another exhibition? Is it churlish to 
suggest there is a basic sameness in them, that one 
enters almost anticipating the sense of exhaustion 
with which one will eventually leave, gorged with a 
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multitude of facts, designs, effects, show-picces 
and snippets of information that can never be 
seen assimilated ? ee eed is 
oe the Royal Scottish and the 
a Nao a ap mos = 
. a@ per- 
pendicular scheme of soft draperies turned into 
those rigid patterns that come under the name of 
ne There are vast streamers of 
tartan like airy sky-walks, over the 
squat of the Flodden Wall (an ancient 
city ce, part of which is preserved in sity 
within the The exhibition, which is 
ot as Ge ae 
banish ae Aa orl 
is still a land of whisky and little else. 
There is more made in Scotland than 
Scotland itself 
wittan Redies Ueeneaed oh eg 
on export generally, 
ox. Wisthas. Sedieed tt. will be ’of reel benefit 
Scotland. It is the mewer and lighter industric; 
that have to establish, from scratch, their overseas 


trous to a proper balance between industry and 

culture. Fertile land is going out of production 
—in some cases for the first time in human memory 
—and in the North-west communities are simply 
vanishing. This is no new problem for Scotland, 


1946: Coal, 12.5% ; New ships, 38% ; 
ingots and metal for castings, 13.9% ; Builders’ 
castings, 40% ; Steam locomotives by privatt 
builders, 45% ; Railway wagons, 16° ; Steam- 


raising plant, 50%; Coalmining machinery, 
25% 5 machines, 90% ; Carpets, 33%: 
Oat products, 75%; Biscuits, 23%; Fam 


sales of fat stock, 24% ; Sales of potatoes, 19°, ; 
and, of course, 100% in whisky and jute. 
These figures, which are not exhaustive, art 
the hard facts of Scottish production, and i 
themselves give Scottish industry and agriculturt 
an importance that is often ignored. In Scottish 
ambitions they are argumentative figures, backing 
the claims of Scotsmen to have more say in tht 
direction of their country’s affairs. A Scotsman- 
whether extreme or temperate in his views 
i i argue that London is too fa 
away for adequate control of such a producti 
region. If he also considers that St. Andrew! 
House in Edinburgh is only a relay station fa 
London opinion, then his arguments have logical 
force. Whatever the competing merits of devolv- 
tion and nationalism, there is more to it tha 
stubborn sentiment. Nem McCaL_um 
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‘Hogarth needs more space than he is given at the 
Tate ; and his pictures are less happily hung than the 

Once again the Shrimp-Girl persuades one 
in sheer gift-he was inferior to no painter of his 
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remain backwaters. Not here, O Apollo .. . 

Blake collection contains all the works that 
itish Council have shown so successfully in 
Zurich, and some more. In Blake one can’t 
finding new beauties—at any rate I can’t. 
nothing made him so angry as to be told that 
imagination was superior to his execution, the 
criticism stands. He lacked the Douanier’s power of 
eluding or turning to profit his technical deficiencies. 
If he had been born Jater he might have learnt from 
the Primitives an idiom he could adapt to his vision. 
Essentially two-dimensional, like the Sienese, he 
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pastoral woodcuts reveal that he drew best when he 
drew least wirily. He was even less interested in 
appearances than Léger or Ben Nicholson; on the 
other hand, the composition of his designs looks un- 
calculated and is very hazardous, ranging from the 
ridiculous to the sublime. Blake’s weaknesses are 
obvious, it is his strength that is difficult to define. 
One may notice that while his poetry declined, his 
painting improved ; and in the Dante designs of his 
last years the genius is unswaddled—the composition 
of vast female forms, subject unidentified, seems to 
me his masterpiece. Rendered stupidly and patheti- 
cally arrogant by neglect, Blake was nevertheless a 
very great man, formidably innocent and disinterested ; 
and enough of this moral and imaginative greatness 
percolates into his paintings to place them among the 


of painting, he is. All the good nineteenth- 
century painters, except Ingres, were directly or in- 
directly his debtors. I think, indeed, that he was 
one of the most original of all painters. For my part 
I find his work (though not his character or opinions) 
immensely congenial. My younger painter friends, I 
find, usually don’t. Constable they admire, Turner 
they love. (One may prophesy an analogous. 
revival of enthusiasm for Wagner.) One’s preference 


sake? Take the Farewell of Hero and Leander: 
from a few yards away it looks flimsy, theatrical, 
romantical and dated. Come near to it, and you 
surrender to the intoxication of pigment. Or look 
at the Storm to gaze at which Turner had himself 
lashed to the mast. What other painter has been so 
potent a Prospero ? 

The Turners in this show have been chosen with 
great discrimination, except that some of them call 
out for cleaning. (In the view from Richmond, 
incidentally, the doll-like figures oddly and no doubt 
accidentally remind one of Goya.) The Constable 
room briags together the best works from the National 
Gallery and the V. and A., with staggering effect. 

An epilogue to all this splendour is given in a 
roomful of little pictures by Rossetti-and other pre- 
Raphaelites. How abrupt a decadence—though, if 
one likes the mood they try to express, one can 
probably put up with the hesitant drawing, un- 
considered colour, and—worst of all—the amateurish 
disregard of tone. It must be said in favour of the 
pre-Raphaelites that they provided Max Beerbohm 
with some of his happiest subjects ; and a number of 
his drawings are to be found in the same room. These 
set one meditating upon the unfairness of this sub- 
lunary world, Why should he be such a dab at 
caricature, when in the distinction of his prose he 
has no living rival ? RoGER MARVELL 


RADIO NOTES 
A swrrcu turns on almost the whole of the world. 
One of the weekly reports from India brings wrecked 
hovels of the Punjab, and the mutilated dead, with 
an immediacy that the printed word cannot achieve, 
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into an English Sunday of ripe greengages and evén- 
ing stin. Foresight sent to India three first-rate re- 
porters.” Imagination, more than foresight, sent with 
these reporters Louis MacNeice and Francis Dillon: 
balance and experience in words to express feeling, 
the Irish “attack.” The result is more than report- 
ting; it has a dramatic level equal to the rare best of 
our documentary films. Newspaper reports have 
covered the events; this report gave the agony, the 
vultures and the burning. Yet, far more clearly than 
in any words I have read, this gave also other aspects : 
authority of hope and courage in Lady Mountbatten’s 
account of Indians healing and protecting casualties 
and fugitives ef the opposed communities; Calcutta’s 
miracles of peace at Gandhi’s door; youngsters sing- 
ing because free; the excitement in the voice of a 
Muslim student speaker, screaming in English so fast 
that I caught no word except that on which he was 
faded out, the word “unity.” This is an art that 
widens and makes vivid the world for us. 

Almost the whole of the world; but not ourselves 
to-day, not this country, American letters are frank; 
a sardonic commentary on contemporary thought in 
Ireland, and on considerable gaps in it, distracted me 
from thinking about the close weaving together of 
opposites in E. M. Forster’s “American Impres- 
sions.” The cultures of Dublin or Edinburgh, the 
contrasts of America or India, are reflected <3 freely 
as those of our own past. That past is given us, I 
think, with more courage than ever before: Chaucer 
and the Brontés, Vanbrugh’s Relapse and old 
music I knew nothing of —Gibbons, East and Lawes 
—have.in the past week or two been a reminder of 
the living energy within our borders. Even the read- 
ings of great English sermons, a form of eloquence 
not notably to my taste, seemed shocking in compari- 
son with the timidity of the B.B.C.’s reporting of our 
thoughts and feelings and acts to-day. If we were 
judged mainly from our radio, we would seem to be 
an inhibited people sliding into one of its greater 
crises dumbly. If we are not that, we should devise 
some release from the empty primness of those whe 
look aiter us at home. 

It is not simply a question of more freedom for 
discussion of political and economic issues. We 
should not gain much, at the moment, by having more 
of the nostalgic Churchill or of the non-committal 
dryness of Herbert Morrison. Take the effort made 
to bring the listener some impression of the scientists’ 
discussions in Dundee, at the British Association Con- 
ference. Competently but neutrally Mr. Haslett 
brought to the microphone professors who whizzed 
through five-minute lectures on the discoveries, the 
possibilities opened and dangers seen, in their varying 
fields of work. The general effect was arbitrary, dis- 
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“Treatment is easy, thought is hard, 
but treatment after thought is proper anc 
profitable’ was one of the precepts of 
Hippocrates, the Greek “ Father of 
Medicine ” who lived about 400 B.c. 
. | ‘Cogene’ is a ‘ treatment ° for the 
relief of headaches, rheumatism and all 
other nerve pains. It is an easy treat- 
ment—one tablet taken in a little water 
—but it can claim to be a “ proper and 
profitable ” one, since it will quickly 
‘reach * the most harassing nerve pain, 
and yet leave no harmful after-effects. 
{ But never forget that while 
“Cogene’ will relieve the pain, only 
your doctor or dentist can remove the 
cause of the pain. Supplies are limited, 
but your chemist will see you get your 
share. Price 1/1}d. a tube. 
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It is interested in its customers, in their 
affairs and in their business ventures; 
it is ready, by direct assistance and 
friendly counsel, to help those affairs 
forward, for it recognises that the 
prosperity of the Bank is to be found 
im the prosperity of its customers. It 
is, therefore, good business to keep in 
touch with your Bank. The Manager 
at any branch of the Westminster 
Bank will be glad to discuss with you 
any problem in which the services of 
the Bank can usefully be 
employed 
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t Hs» ; sloughshares ” argument , suburban hotel without the fascinations 

stated by those who believe that teams of scientists of flatness. ia hatter tasite;-'enune, thedioe a strictly 
can be mobilised, as they were in war, for operational of 
research that will help to answer the 
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tility dress and shoes at her wedding : 


a Siminon or s Graham Greene, but now that be was she setting a good example? Goncharova’s 
hemust decor had worn well. Bervt pe ZorTz 


falsely, “pure science,” research on § The week’s import, Repeat Performance, would “The Chiltern Hundreds” at the Vaudeville 
fundamentals, there was no need to choose; what was have provided better value in cigarettes. ‘One must applaud Mr. Home’s versatility. 
needed was an effort to group the contributions round Wiu.1amM Wuiresalr From Now, Barabbas, a prison play that offended some 
this theme and argument, questioning and selecting ‘ people by its realism, he has turned to a decayed 
not for snappy i of “interest to the general pub- BALLET 
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with guilt feelings and a terror of trains. 
it quietly” in a suburban hotel, works steadily at hi 
old job, falls in love, but this convalescence is vi 
interrupted by murder. He is suspected by 
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ing it he may have committed the crime of which he of ennui. Purists tell me that Dokoudovsky overdid 
is accused. The psychological tension—with trains the intoxication of the cadet’s dance ; but though he 
going by ai night, gramophone next door, whispering i : 


behind backs, police quietly badgering—is well con- I found his ecstasy of movement 
I 


trived, and an exciting climax runs down the real at 
murderer and ends, for the hero clasping his girl on leap 
the dreaded railway bridge, a period of mental strain. reckless beauty which took one’s breath away, as 
Few thrillers, that have no pretension beyond thrill- 
ing, have been more coherently or neatly 


Besides Mr. Mills, giving one of his most solid per- mere virtuosity. Barbdfa Lloyd is the only balletomane 
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formances, there is quietly good acting from a largish one has ever loved, and Orloff, as 


cast, including such players as Catherine Lacey, miraculously survived eight years of applause. I 
Edward Chapman, and Felix Aylmer. Miss Joan 
Greenwood agreeably provides the i 


heroine. 


sad-looking is a subtle parodist and that Skouratoff, who 


And there perhaps one would leave The October 
Man, an admirable specimen of its kind, if it weren’t Might he not sometimes relieve Jasinsky in Les 
for the memory of other films deriving from Mr. Sylphides? He would be a perfect James in La 
Ambler—notably Journey Into Fear—which have i 


stirred us more. That piece of wonderful bluff was merely a divertissement, Giselle. 


directed, of course, by Orson Welles. 


Mr. Roy The revival of Firebrand, which I saw 
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Baher, with a better story in The October Man, has evening, was spirited but not glamorous, except for 
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of but this was dropped because it 

was felt in certain quarters of the House that the sole 

responsibility for prosecuting should not rest on the 

ee ee 

and outrageous cases which the police could 

properly regard as raising a public matter and that 

im such cases it would be proper for the police to 

ie ee ee ee ee 

Simon, as was, in Parliament he 

to the Metropolitan Police and as regards the practice wished to “ give the plainest possible notice here that 

The instructions given to the Metropolitan Police will be for the promoters of the meeting to take their 

ee ee ee meeting, promoters of a meeting to decide whether or not to 

and then only if the police have a suspicion institute proceedings, it is the duty of the constable 

that that yerson has committed an offence against who takes the name and address of a person at a 

the Public Meeting Act, 1908. These instructions public meeting to report the occurrence to his superior 

are clearly in accordance with the terms of the Act officers who may themselves in proper cases decide 

of 1908, as amended by the Public Order Act, 1936, i J. Cuwrer Eve 

and special inquiries which I caused to be made after” Writehall, London, S.W.1 

the publication of Mr. Pritt’s article have confirmed 
that the practice of the Metropolitan Police is in 

Se a a ne ethene SacThee he pw wer 

wdc Thats cots tea cone itctae eo dae te missed by Mr. O. H. Parsons and the National Council 
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GERMAN YOUTH 


Sim,—May I send you 2a belated reply to Mr. 
Christopher Cobb’s letter? (New STATESMAN AND 
Nation, August 2nd). I can see nothing sinister or 
unusual in the fact that German Universities are over- 
crowded. So after six years of war are our own, with 
young men resuming their interrupted studies. 
To say that “the bulk are there to avoid doing an 
honest job of work” is grossly unjust. I met many 
professors, and all of them said that their young 
people are working harder than students have ever 
worked in Germany. They are doing it, moreover, 
under the harshest physical conditions, miserably 
underfed. Those are lucky who can share a tiny 
room with another, even in a bunker (air-raid refuge). 
At Gottingen three hundred are sleeping on the 
floor’in shelters. Three of the Universities I visited 
are in heavily bombed towns. Here the students, 
quartered in distant villages, may have to spend 
three hours in getting to and from their classes. 
Mr. Cobb’s advice that they should go and dig coal 
might be addressed with equal cogency and equal 
folly to Oxford and Cambridge. A civilised cor« 
munity must have its doctors, scientists and teachers. 
Qr does Mr. Cobb think, as the Nazi did, that a 
conquered people should be deprived of higher 
education ? H. N. BRAILsFoRD 


PALESTINE 


Sir,—In your issue of August 23rd, two of your 
correspondents accused me of being biased, woclly- 
headed, etc., because in my recent article on Palestine 
I had analysed the causes of Terrorism and advocated 
Partition, with increased immigration during the 
transition period, as a remedy. 

I postponed answering until authentic news of the 
Uno Commission’s report were available. Now that 
the recommendations of this body of neutral fact- 
finders, whose nationalities range from Sweden to 
Uruguay, are known to be on the same biased and 
woolly-headed lines, no further comment on my part 
seems to be required. ARTHUR KOESTLER 


ALIEN CONCERT ARTISTS 


Sir,—-In your issue of August 9th your music 
critic remarks that “considerable pressure is constantly 
being exercised by professional organisations, the 
more bigoted of whose members would dearly like 
to exclude all foreign musicians whatsoever.” 

This is exaggerated and unjust. We have our 
Chauvinists, like all professions, but I do not know 
any who advocate total exclusion. What we do aim 
at is to stem the flood of foreign artists of no great 
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| When it opens its doors in the 


| morning the scents and sounds of | 


} the countryside come in. It offers 
} a most pleasing, unhurried effici- 
} ency, knowing well that the high 
j fevers of city finance would soon 

cool down on the Village green. 
} Here authentic rural character 

rubs shoulders happily with ‘‘ The 


| Bank.’ Everyone knows its Man- | 
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192 1 
eminence or extraordinary gifts who treat Britain as” 
a milch cow, at least until our own comparable 
performers receive reciprocal treatment overseas. 
If some of our concert agents would devote as much 
enthusiasm and as many superlatives to helping our 
own “artists as they do to pushing artists in no way 
superior except in the possession of a foreign name, 
both public and profession would be better served. 
D. H. R. BREARLEY, 
Incorporated Society of Musicians. Secretary 


RUHR VALLEY AUTHORITY 
Srr,—Since Mr. Cadbury has described the 


‘mooted Ruhr Valley Authority as “ based on similar 


principles to those of the Tennessee Valley Scheme,” 
it may be pertinent to point out two fundamental 
and important differences between the schemes 
in question. The Tennessee Valley Scheme, whatever 
may be its shortcomings from a Socialist point of view, 
is financed with American capital only, and it is 
directed only by Americans. There is, therefore, 
no possibility of it being a medium for foreign inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of the United States, 
though the possibility is. not precluded of it being 
run by Americans on lines other than those which 
would be in the best interests of those which it 
immediately affects or of the American people. 
The Ruhr Valley Scheme, as proposed by you and 
approved by Mr. ‘Cadbury, is to have its capital pro- 
vided “ exclusively by European Governments and 
the U.S.A.” and would be managed by Germans 
“assisted by European and American technicians ” 
in accordance with policy “laid down by a Board, 
composed of representatives of the Member States 
and also of the future Germany.” In other words, 
Germany would be allowed only minority representa- 
tion on the Board, and even that not until some date 
“in the future.” Though there may be strong 
arguments in favour. of such external control in this 
instance and also in that of the Rhine Valley Scheme, 
which is mentioned by Mr. Cadbury, and though it may 
be practicable to impose such control on Germany, 
it cannot be over-emphasised, I suggest, that the same 
cannot be said of the Danube Valley Scheme which 
also Mr. Cadbury has mentioned. The fact that the 
parentage of the last-mentiened of these three schemes 
is attributed to Unilevers cannot but make one wonder 
whether its (apparently casual) association with the 
first two schemes by Mr. Cadbury is not significant. 
When I was in Rumania last December, I found 
that the less naive representatives of the new regime 
there, aware of the parentage of the Danube Valley 
Scheme, and remembering that Unilevers were. not 
unhelpful to Nazi Germany’s preparations for the 


last war, were inclined to look askance at the scheme, | 
though fully aproving of it in principle. They won- 
dered whether it was not something like our famous 
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CHARLES CUNNINGHAM BOYCOTT 

Sir,—Dramatic licence, William Whitebait suggests, 
may have been at work in the film “‘ Captain Boycott.” 
The reservation seems’ to me to be just, although 
I have not seen the film but have personal 
of its subject. At Bungay in my early boyhood, I 
became. accustomed to the sight on market (and 
other)’ days of a grey-bearded, upright, slim figure 
in blue serge knickerbockered Norfolk suit, . driven 
over from Flixton (3 miles away) in a dogcart by a 
cockaded coachman whose face specially caught my 
fancy owing to its apparent likeness to that of the 
Dalmatian hound speeding faithfully along under- 
neath the turn-out. The greybeard was Captain 
Boycott who, since 1886, had been land agent to the 
Adair family at Flixton Hall (the present heir to the 
baronetcy is Allan Adair, who commanded the Guards 
Armoured Division when it entered Antwerp in the 
late war). Charles Cunningham Boycott died in 
June, 1897, at the age of 65. He was very much a 
Suffolk man; Burgh St. Peter’s list of rectors has 
the name of Boycott several times from 1600 onwards 
and Boycott’s father was one of them. Burgh is 
close to that other Flixton of north-east Suffolk 
where there is a famous Decoy, and its ruined castle, 
still frowning at the marshes on the edge of Broadland, 
was a headquarters of Boadicea till the Romans 
eccupied it. Sent to school at Blackheath, Charles 
Boycott was commissioned to the 39th Foot (Dorset 


The New Statesman and Nation, September 6, 1947 

when he was 18, but on his marriage h* 
left the Army and with his wife went tc Achili Island 
off the west coast of Ireland to win from the soil 
the competence which as a married junior officer he 


and won through. In 1873 they went to the mainland 
on Boycott’s appointment as agent to the Earl of 
Erne’s estates in County Mayo where eventually 
Boycott acquired some acres of his own, In 
1880 the Irish agrarian agitation had taken a new 
turn. The leaders decided on ostracism of those who 
would not obey their decrees, among which was the 
fixing of rents at figures below what the landlords 
had . prescribed. Whatever may have been the 
justification for this arbitary action, Boycott’s position 
was clear when Lord Erne’s estates were selected for 
the application of it. He could not, as an agent, do 
anything but uphold his employer’s legal rights and 
he thus became the first and eponymous victim of the 
new weapon. ‘Troops were supplied to guard the 
“ Orangemen” brought in to harvest his crops on 
the shores of Lough Mask. Pressure grew and the 
Boycotts. had to seek refuge for some time in a barn 
where they were succoured by friendly villagers at much 
personal risk. In 1881 they left Ireland and went to 
the U.S.A. on holiday. Five years later came the 
appointment to Flixton by the Adairs, who also had 
estates in Ireland. The work at Flixton was interrupted 
on at least two occasions: in December 1888 Boycott 
went up to London to give evidence before the Parnell 
Commission; one holiday was spent revisiting 
Ireland, where he was shown that no personal malice 
. was borne him for, recognised at a public gathering 
in. Dublin, he was generously cheered. The Irish 
no doubt felt, as Whitebait does, that Boycott’s 
army-trained sense of duty was unswerving. Certainly 
he was a “ character” and there are many stories to 
show that he was respected and liked at Flixton. 
I cannot vouch for the accuracy of one which alleges 
that the weathervane cock of Flixton Church still 
has the hole made by Boycott’s pistol fired to express 
the marksman’s disgust at the wind’s contumacy 
when rain-was badly wanted for the Flixton crops and 
the sight of the cock from Boycott’s garden near by 
ruffled the ardent agent’s equanimity. Making all 
allowances for the passage of time, my own re- 
collections of his personality are of a kindly, austere, 
punctilious and dignified man of th type which the 
Victorian age fortunately produced to the great 
advantage of our country, But, as the Hollywood 
magnate sensed, when against his own and his expert’s 
judgment, he insisted on his celluloid duke wearing 
a coronet at breakfast, film heroes are not made of 
such. EDWIN HAWARD 
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German Porcelain 
W. B. HONEY 


This finely illustrated volume is the 
first in a new serie:, Faber Mono- 
graphs on Pottery and Porcelain, 
which will eventually cover the ce- 
ramic art of all countries. 

100 plates. 21/- 


The Arrow and the Sword 

H. ROSS WILLIAMSON 
The Arrow is that which killed 
William Rufus, and the sword that 
which killed Thomas a Becket. In 
his fascinating book, Mr. Ross 
Williamson suggests that these two 
famous crimes were actually cases of 
Ritual Murder, and his examination 
of the evidence leads us amongst 
pre-Christian beliefs and their sur- 





Preface by Canon V. A. Demant. 10/6 


Home-Made Home 
RONALD DUNCAN 
The author of Journal of a Husband- 
man makes fresh and stimulating 
suggestions for the owner-builder, 
and gives an interesting survey of 


SIGMUND 
FREUD 


AN INTRODUCTION 
Walter Hollitscher 


This book comprises a 
presentation of the theories 
of Freud and a discussion 
of the relationship between 
Psycho-analysis and | 
Sociology. 
bibliography gives the titles | 
of bocks and articles, which 
vival as Chris:ian heresies. show how psycho-analysis | 
has hitherto been applied to 
sociology. 
tional Library of Sociology. 


D. Phil. by 





A comprehensive. | in them the spirit 


political passion,’ 
In the Interna- 
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alternative building materials. 
With plans and drawings. 10/6 
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QUIVER’S 
CHOICE 


The selected: wit 
from three volumes 
of brilliant verse 


SAGITTARIUS 


* Modern though they are 
in form, these verses have 


Eighteenth _ Century; the 
wit, the polish, the urbanity 


and, beneath it, _ the strong 


YORKSHIRE POST 


JONATHAN CAPE 










Metternich 
ALGERNON CECIL 


Third Edition Illustrated 


“Firmly based as all bio- 
graphy should be based, on 
what Metternich was and 
what he did, not on what he 
might have been or should 
have done . . . pungent, 
candid and. sympathetic.” 

—New Statesman 
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“His valuable biography may 
be compared with Jakob 
Burkhardt’s Reflections on 
History ...a penetrating 
study of Metternich’s ulti- 
mate political vision, and an 
explanation of it.” 
—The Observer 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Arr present the Soviet Union excites much less 
sympathy than ever before among 
Sar a. uae a> ane inion fore 
in this country incline to be frondeurs, 
and, so far as they are at all, to lean 
can a ~ ng mae ag 
i Is, 
fs te metodal Inbumiy of the Rune 
* Tre- 
cently intensified ae caine: nit all liberty of 
thought. The persecution of in par- 
ticular, has had much the same effect upon writers 
as the odious retention of the fifteen “Russian 
wives” upon the man in the street. For 
Zoschenko, besides being an admirable artist, 
a a 
genial, large-hearted people we learnt 
in the Russian books of the last century 
Revolutions, we know, are usually followed by 
cont cage Bare the new regime suspends 
freedom in ord a oe 
its authority is generally accepted, it becomes 
pr tory The Soviet Government has been estab- 
lished now for over thirty years, during which it 
has stamped out internal tion with a 
rigour, and on a scale, in history. 
Why, then, are the restrictions on freedom more 
governments to inspire when 
feel fear. ee ee 
'U.S.S.R. widespread dangerous discontent 
with the regime seems to me what is described 


of of 
ae at eer that such liberty offers 
the only hope, a dim one, of any important im- 


icture that emerges. > 
PYln the first years after the Revolution experi< 


has been imposed on all, and this entails “ social- 
ist content, national form, realistic representa- 
tion.” The insistence upon tradition, patriotism 
and morality has become what Mr. Reavey calls 
with polite meiosis “almost Victorian.” To-day 
writers and other sorts of artist are allowed one 
theme only: “the moral greatness of the Soviet 
people and its uninterrupted ties with the glorious 
past, the heroic present and the great future.” 

One can understand this only if one realises the 
Russian Government’s conviction that conflict be- 
tween Communist and Capitalist powers is con- 
tinuous and inevitable. To maintain “ war psycho- 
logy” in the public is therefore essential. So no 
Soviet writer now risks any idealistic stuff about 
internationalism and the brotherhood of man. A 
poet'is held up as exemplary because : — 
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in such ity to an 


‘outlander.” And similarly a play about Ivan had 
_ to be withdrawn because “the interpretation of 


any deviation from didacticism. 
quence, for instance, of the campaign against 
“formalism” was a return to the classical ballet, 
though this is far more formal—in any ordinary 
sénse of the term—than later developments of the 
art. Similarly, the architect Burov calls success- 
fully for “a return to the beautiful and tried old 
styles”; and only a few weeks ago Pravda de- 
nounced the influence of Picasso, though he has 
been for two years a Party member: so con- 
temptibly bourgeois a way of painting, it said, 
would be quite inadmissible in the U.S.S.R. 
Tchaikovsky—such is the insistence upon “ tried 
styles "—is exalted, despite his morbidity, as the 
most national of composers. The suspicious are 
tireless in tracking and ferreting out offenders 
against orthodoxy: Shostokavitch’s music is 
found to contain errors no less horrible than those 
in Golavoshenko’s theatrical criticism or the lyrics 
of Pasternak and Akhmatova. Zoschenko’s last 
novel, which reveals the influence of Pavlov 
(whom I took to be a pillar of orthodoxy), was 
condemned because “the most elementary forms 
of social behaviour are undermined in it, and 
cynicism in relation to women is preached.” 
Severe strictures were inflicted not only upon the 
periodical in which it appeared, but upon the 
praesidium of the Writers’ Union for not having 
organised a discussion of the book before yublica- 
tion. During the war, it seems, the atmosphere 
was less rigid than it had been ten years pre- 
viously; now “ Soviet literature has entered a new 
and more restrictive period,” signalised by a Con- 
ference of Prose Writers held in Moscow last year. 
According to the Literary Gazette, 

it was evident that they were united in a truly 

orthodox attitude to the immortal traditions of Rus- 

sian literature, bound together in political unani- 
mity and a profound idea and critical attitude of 
their high calling. 

One must, in fairness, remember that the Rus- 
sians have never known a liberal regime; and Mr. 
Reavey points out that even in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Russia it was usual to judge works of art 
chiefly by their social and political message. I 


_ think, indeed, one may already find the Soviet 


attitude with all its rigour in Tolstoy’s What is 
Art? His preference for Uncle Tom’s Cabin not 
only to all Shakespeare but to his own War and 
Peace represents the reductio ad absurdum of 


If, however, 
only propagandist art is permissible, we ought to 
burn most of i 


poetry. 

It would probably be a mistake to attribute 
to Soviet writers in general the resentment that 
we in the West should feel if similarly shackled. 
Mr. Reavey throws no light on this matter beyond 
a passing reference to the critics’ fear of being 
accused of “formalism,” a fear which apparently 
prevents them discussing any part of a work other 
than its message. Probably it is only the excep- 
tionally gifted writers, a Pasternak, a Zoschenko, 
an Olusha, who feel thwarted, and whose imagina- 
tion. is maimed; and I suspect that most 
Russian writers follow the Party line unquestion- 
ingly, having been conditioned to desire nothing 
else, and therefore consider tiiey have nothing to 
complain of. I do not make this suggestion to 
palliate the Soviet policy towards art. On the 
contrary. To destroy an artist’s wish for liberty 
of expression is, I maintain, far more wicked than 
merely to prevent him using this liberty. 

The atmosphere of Russian literature through- 
out the 19th century was not a healthy one. The 
censor was constantly in the background. .. . To 
be a writer or critic in those days, and to have the 
strength of one’s convictions, was almost tanta- 
— to asking for a term of exile or penal servi- 


Mr. Reavey qualifies these statements by point- 
ing out also that “it is remarkable how much 
‘dynamite’ was nevertheless allowed to appear 
in print.” Indeed it is. And no precedent for 
Soviet practice can be found in Tsarist Russia 
any more than in Seventeenth Century France, 
or even in Nazi Germany. Such autocratic gov- 
ernments sought, with varying degrees of energy 
and success, to suppress works that might weaken 
their authority. None of them, however, attempted 
or desired to suppress art that was non-political. 
The demand that every writer, painter and musi- 
cian should devote himself exclusively to explicit 
or implicit propaganda is, so far as I know, 
without a precedent. 

The nearest parallel in the history of Western 
Europe can probably be found in the Dark Ages, 
when secular art almost disappeared. This goes 
to confirm the familiar notion that we shall come 
nearest to understanding Soviet Communism if 
we think of it as a religion. No religion has 
produced missionaries more convinced, more 
obedient, more fearless, more selfless; and modern 
science has provided this religion with methods 
of propaganda and persecution far more effective 
than any employed by the first followers of 
Mohammed or by the Spanish Inquisitors. More- 
over, this religion is so puritanical that it allows 
no secular writing or painting or music. Finally, 
it is a religion that, at least in its present phase, 
shows itself no less nationalistic than that of the 
ancient Hebrews. 

What one may call the theologians of Com- 
munism profess some highly irrational doctrines 
derived ultimately from the ill-regulated imagina- 
tion of Hegel. Look, however, for the most active 
principle of this faith, and you find, combined 
with patriotism of the most old-fashioned sort, 
“a belief in man’s ability to conqter nature, to 
solve the most difficult problems, and to make 
or create history.” This belief, which every 
Soviet artist is under an obligation to propagate, 
is one that has never in history succeeded in 
attracting any great poet, or indeed any mind of 
the first order. (While it may be thought to in- 
form the unofficial philosophy of the U.S.A. no 
less than the official philosophy of the U.S.S.R., 
it gains no support from American intellectuals.) 
So naive a view of the human condition can 
be called “humanism” only by an abuse of 
language. If the omnipotence of a benevolent 
God is difficult to accept, the omnipotence of 
man is a doctrine that goes beyond the limits 
of credulity—or would, if credulity had any limits. 
Such a belief, however, may seem so advan- 
tageous as to satisfy pragmatists of its “truth”; 
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Art may be considered the opium of the intel- 
ligentsia, and this is probably one 
the Soviet Government regards it with 
alarm. Some phases of the art even of foreign 
devils are thought admissible; some 
British authors are popular; so are Dickens 
Thackeray. Dante has recently been translated 
into Russian, and Renaissance pi are stillcn 


i 


as if they might corrupt the virtue of the Mus- 
covites. While elaborate ideological reasons could 
dioubtiess be found for this apparent inconsis- 
tency, I suspect that the explanation is simple. 
It requires strength of character and principle not 
to wish to stop others from enjoying forms of 
happiness one cannot share. Politically minded 
men—certainly no less than the rest of us—feel 
the impulse to suppress what they do not under- 
stand. And in the U.S.S.R. no one has any 
power except the most politically minded. This, 
indeed, is the most odious—and most cautionary 
—feature of the Soviet regime. 
RAYMOND MortTIMER 


SECOND READING 


John Buchan. By HIS WIFE AND FRIENDS. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

By the chance of a white night I read this 
book twice. At the first reading I thought it a 
poorish symposium of eulogies roughly assembled 
in a narrative by Lady Tweedsmuir. The 
second reading changed my mind; I thought it 
interesting and attractive. On reflection, I think 
both views justified. 

To begin with the harsher opinion. His wife 
tells the story of John Buchan from the time when 
she met him ; that is when he was on the Spectator 
staff, after his return from Milner’s Kindergarten 
in South Africa. She continues the narrative 
till his death, interpolating appreciations of him 
by Walter Elliot, Catharine Carswell, A. L. Rowse 
and others as they seem to come d propos. Nothing 
can make such a method other than clumsy. 
And there is a good deal of waste stuff; lists of 
friends without faces, either because they are 
left just as names or because they are too flatter- 
ingly described ; and, far drearier, accounts of 
official occasions, especially in Canada. 

Reading again, and skipping all that, one finds 
the residuum, the life of a good and lovable man 
who retained through a career of success, both 
academic and financial, simplicity, modesty, and 
devotion to a-romantic sense of public duty. The 
contributions of his friends, and even more the 
writing of his wife and son, reveal him. as full of a 
loving-kindness which endeared him to an 
immense number of people. And the mere tale 
of his achievements, seeing that all of them meant 
hard work and that he was often in great pain, 
prove a demoniac energy and a many-sidedness 
which had nothing to do with dilettantism. To 
be a partner in Nelsons in the great days of the 
Sevenpennies, and a director of Reuters, and an 
M.P. and the author of fifty-five books—not to 
mention a fishermin, and a mountaineer, and a 
scholar and the owner of an Oxfordshire estate 
with a house which strangely managed to look 
Scots Baronial! Of his personal quality this 
book leaves no doubt ; the same traits recur over 
and over again: ability, zest for living, gaiety, 
magnanimity. Especially this last. 

Those beyond the circle of his acquaintance 
must feel slightly suspicious—as Catharine 
Carswell says that she did before she knew him— 
of such a success-story. But although he must 
have made a fortune, and certainly enjoyed the 
fruits of wealth, he seems to have been indifferent 
to money as such. He cannot have been indif- 
ferent to success and social advancement, and 
indeed, seeing that he grew up in the Nineties, 
when all the finenesses of English life, including 
the best company, went with wealth, it is hard to 


trate ea ret eee 
, he never 


of such a job. ; 

And yet-—— Why was ee Se 
in a poor parish, who was both good and - 
ligent, a Conservati panne eee meee 


i a second-rate 
one ? y did he, who wrote pure and telling 
English, who had the born story-teller’s gift, 
waste himself on big business, and on pot-boilers 
like the Times History of the War? Possibly 
Walter Elliot, whose passage from Long Distance, 
all bubble and burble, is the best thing in the 
book, particularly in perception, has got it: 

The key was enjoyment. Enjoyment coupled 
with an underlying diffidence. Diffidence drove 
him to try his hand at all these things. 

Walter Elliot, to my great pleasure, assesses 
Buchan’s work as I do. It is always nice to find 
backing for one’s prejudices. And it is fair to 


- admit that we are not in line with Sir George 


Trevelyan and Mr. A. L. Rowse, both of whom 
rank the histories as important, and the life of 
Walter Scott as great. Sir George calls it the best 
one-volume biography in the language, Rowse a 
* beautiful book.” I confess to having read it 
with bitter disappointment, except for the first 
chapter with its drum-roll of Border names. I 
felt Scott just a lay-figure who never comes alive, 
just as I feel his Montrose and Augustus and 
Julius Caesar ; I have not read the Cromwell. 

But Mr. Elliot thinks the tales the best; and 
I agree ; and the same ovws. Ail my generation 
will be gratefu! for the 7%:r Nowe Steps series; 
for they were like the this: Germs of water with 
which Lazarus yearly muisws<i Dives’ Hell- 
scorched mouth. They gave us some hours of 
anodyne in the torment of that «‘i:-r war. But 
the best of the books are Prester Fok», «hich made 
readers hope greatness for its author: the auto- 
biography Memory Hold-the-Door, %: reticent 
and objective, told like another man’s story; 
and the far more revealing Sick Heart River. 
These books are near the classic line. 

It is evidence of the higher things within 
Buchan’s corapass, that even as one reads the 
books ‘One is irritated because they are not better. 
For one accepts the work of intrinsically second- 
rate authors for what it is, without blame. The 
flaw in Buchan is obvious enough; he was a 
lover of his fellows and he never succeeded in 
portraying a living man. Kidnapped is a thriller, 
and by the end of it the reader loves David 
Balfour and Alan Breck like a pair of brothers. 
At the end of Greenmantle one cannot remember 
Buchan’s stuffed though noble dummies t’other 
from which. And the women are not even stuffed ; 
they are paper dolls. There is one attempt at a 
character in Dickson MacCunn, after Baillie 
Nichol Jarvie—but what miles after! Surely if 
Buchan had denied himself business and politics, 
he could have fused his humanity with his 
minstrelsy ; and after all, the gate of the oak- 
planted park of English success is open to the 
writer as well as to the man of affairs. 


FREDA WHITE 
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ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 


He is interested in His creatures, then it is not 
unplausible to suppose that He sent His Son into 
the world to give them an example of a good and 
beautiful life in order to save them from the 
consequences of their sins, and to render them 
fit to enjoy the happiness that awaits them here- 
after. Granted that this was God’s intention, 
then the Incarnation suggests itself as, at least, 
an understandable way of carrying it out. Granted 
the Incarnation, the rest of Christianity follows 
naturally enough. 

But Christianity may be variously interpreted, 
and the distinctive feature of Mr. Dark’s interpre- 
tation is its insistence on works. He points to 
the many frustrations and evils of human life 
which are due to “ remediable, social conditions,” 
insists that Christianity is a religion of fellowship 
and that a good Christian is also and inevitably 
a good citizen—‘“ the hope of a personal eternal 
bliss—is to_me a travesty of the New Testament,” 
and ‘concludes that “ the first and most valuable 
influence of genuine religion is to excite a keen and 
critical interest in politics.” Since one of the ob- 
jects of politics is the removal of evil social condi- 
tions, it follows that the politics which the good 
Christian will embrace are the politic’ of Socialism. 

Yet a Socialist Utopia without religion would 
be as cruel and materialistic as a capitalist society 
without religion; in this connection it is not, 
Mr. Dark thinks, without significance that the 
Daily Worker, organ of zealous Communism, 
possesses an extremely competent racing tipster. 

The general conclusion is that the Christian 
religion must be revived and that the parish 
church, which is based upon a geographical social 
unit.and serves men in their capacity as neigh- 
bours, must be at once the instrument and the 
centre of the revival—must, in fact, “become the 
parish home where men and women may be 
helped to more abundant life.” Proposals follow 
for brightening parish churches with good repro- 
ductions of good pictures and statues of saints, 
while priests are urged to invite to “ a real homely 
Parish Mass” those villagers who are con- 
spicuous for friendliness and helpfulness. 

It would be easy to cavil at particular points 
in this thesis. For example, I doubt whether it 
is true to say that everybody has a need of religion. 
** A man bears beliefs,”’ said Emerson, “‘ as a tree 
bears apples,” but then he had not read Puzzled 
People, a mass observation report recently 
reviewed in this journal, from which it appears 
that the great mass of people accept no creed 
of any kind, and do not trouble themselves about 
religion one way or the other, But even if we 


‘were to postulate an unspecified need to believe 


in general, this would not, it is obvious, justify 
any belief in particular. Again, there is danger, 
too, in stressing the importance of the mystical 
element in religion; mystery-accepting all too 
easily becomes mystery-mongering. Selden notes 
that “ there was never a merry world since the 
fairies left dancing and the parson left conjuring,” 
from which it is but a short step to the notion of 
religion as the great illusion of the people. 
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Mr. Dark does not, he says, believe in the 
contrary he believes that people are on the whole 
mittent, prog: fh pia a. ton 
to 
imhestice to festive.” I do not think that a police 
court _@ probation officer, or an un- 
Ciel cdvacunnc actin see: ann the marten af 
years. But er what I believe to be a decline 
_ is a fact or not—and Mr. Dark and I are too old 
a pair of hands to start arguing points of fact— 
Siiticatine talon Loeareree creas 
s 
count on keeping Christian morals,” and concurs 
in the view that there has been a widespread 
abandonment of Christian beliefs. Nor is 
likely to be taken in by his attempt to save 
of first giving marks to humanism and rationalism 
fos, retaining a scrupulous adhesion to mo 


THE PIT AND THE BALCONY 
Unknown War. By Riccarpo Luzzatro. The 
_ New Europe Publishing Co. 5s. 
sg ag am By Piero Saporiti. Gollancz. 
TS. 


_ News value is relative. It was Italy’s misfortune 

that the end of the Italian campaign and the 

consequent lifting of the ity black-out on 
her Resistance i 


of Britain. . He left Italy in 1939 and 
worked for part of the war in the Italian section 
of the B.B. In Unknown War he attempts to 


little doubt that the answer is in the affirmative. 
The weakness of Allied intelligence regarding 
the true state of affairs within Italy during the 
summer of 1943 led to two psychological bhunders : 


Italy we rained bombs (instead of tommy-guns) 
on the industrial cities of the north; and we 
insisted, throughout the armistice negotiations, 
on “ unconditional surrender.” Mussolini was 


fascist Italians in France. He is, however, at 
fault in saying (page 86) that up to February 
1945 Britain had done nothing for the great 
number of Italians who gave assistance to our 
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escaped prisoners of war. A unit was formed 
specially for this purpose in June 1944. 

Unfortunately the ambitious theme of Unknown 
War is dimmed by a jumbled presentation of the 
material, which consists largely of extracts from 
Communiqués, speeches, press reports and 
clandestine leaflets. Furthermore, more reliable 
sources of information have become available 
since the book was completed in the summer of 
1945. While the impression created is thus 
somewhat unconvincing and not worthy of the 
subject, there can be no doubt of the fervid 
sincerity of the author. 

Piero Saporiti once had close links with the 
Fascist Party and was, perhaps, fortunate to spend 
most of the war as a foreign correspondent 
outside Italy. In Empty Balcony, a dispassionate 
account of the last two years in the life of Mus- 
solini, he has relied for his facts principally on the 
diaries of Grandi, Bottai, Ciano and Mussolini. 
Time alone will reveal how far their accounts 
tally with the truth. The book opens with a 
description of the plot which culminated in the 
overthrow of Mussolini at the meeting of the 
Grand Council on July 24th, 1943. Thereafter 
Saporiti traces the “ progressive deterioration ” 
in the character of the Duce, reduced to a seedy, 
shrunken marionette dancing on the strings of 
history. ‘We see him frightened and humble 
as Badoglio’s prisoner; vindictive in the back- 
ground of the Verona trial. We leave him 
hanging by his feet alongside his mistress in the 
Piazzale Loreto at Milan. Referring to Badoglio’s 
government Saporiti says : 

Such little shoulders pushed him (Mussolini) 

over! Men who had not the remotest idea what 

they wanted, no policy, no plan, but only hated him. 
What he fails to suggest is that there were at this 
time other elements (those of whom Luzzatto 
writes) who had both a policy and a plan; and 
that the tragedy lay in the King’s and Badoglio’s 
failure to imcorporate these elements in their 
government. 

However, Saporiti recognises the Tolstoyan 
nature of the causes underlying the events he 
describes and concludes : 

This tale has not dealt with the Italian people. . . . 

Had it not been for them, and the knowledge of 

their unspoken but compelling and final judgmenr, 

no palace revolution could have ousted Mussolini 
and sent him to his doom. 

Empty Balcony is an interesting compilation 
of the last antics of a fallen dictator. But they 
should be viewed against the canvas of the 
Italian people’s Unknown War. JOHN MILLER 
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THE INVISIBLE ART 


The Dark Tower, and Other Radio Scripts. 
By Louis MacNetce. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

There are good reasons and obvious a 
radio script should be more readable than a 
stage play; yet it is only in recent years that 
writers have made any serious attempt to collect 
and publish them. Until a considerable and 
diverse body of work in this form exists to be 
consulted, radio as an art will continue to be 
ignored cr despised by many of those best 
qualified to exercise it. Mr. MacNeice is at the 
top of a difficult tree and his new i 
of radio scripts fully displays the variety and 
brilliance of his gift.: 

With the possible exception of Sunbeams in 
his Hat, which is about Chehov, all these plays 
are moralities. Since that word has a glum 
sound, I hasten to add that at least three of them 
are extremely amusing. The fourth, The Dark 
Tower, is, I think. the most exciting and imagina- 
tive piece of original radio I have ever heard ; 
but as I have written about it at length on past 
occasions, I will only add here that it is well 
worth reading for the sake of the eloquence 
and poetic beauty of the language. Eloquence, 
indeed, is the most striking quality of Mr. 
MacNeice’s dialogue: even at its funniest and 
most colloquial, the speech coruscates. In his 
preface he states firmly that, whatever else a 
radio piay sets out to do, it must entertain. 
I heartily agree, and even those who are by way 
of being irritated or perplexed by the harlequin 
antics in which Mr. MacNeice indulges with such 
evident gusto, can scarcely accuse him of being 
dull. Coax a person into a theatre and he will 
think twice before walking out, even if your play 
does sag. Bore a listener for two consecutive 
minutes and snap goes the switch. So, from the 
fading-up of the microphone, these plays exploit 


& 


every known contrivance whereby attention- 


can be caught and held. The traditional narrator, 
who is almost certain to be fatal, is replaced, 
in all these scripts, by clever use of one or other 
of the characters, who gives necessary information 
by unobtrusive methods while getting on with 
the action. Here, for example, is the “ lead-in ” 
of The Nosebag, a Russian fable which blends 
humour and pathos very adroitly : 

Soldier. Damn the sergeant! Damn the officer ! 
Damn the Colonel! Damn the General! Who do 
they think they are to do such a thing to me? 
After twenty-five years of service. Out on my 
neck and the wind is cold and the steppes are wide 
and the yeas are empty. A discharged soldier 
that nobody vunts... 


That is not (you notice) typical stage speech. 
Apart from the fact that it is the style 
is midway between the novel the epic— 
a style that has been ¢reated to meet the needs 
of a new art. 
sigehan At hodinn Ths tee dean 
ss 
Cupid and Psyche—in this volume, for not only 
ony ee eee ee 
read better than the March programmes. 
These are brilliant enough in their way, but 
depend on so much more than the words— 
songs, music, sound effects, comic voices, sur- 
a scrappy and rather confused impression. 

The only other criticisms I have to make are 
incidental. (1) It is an error to suppose that the 
Dog in The Witch of Edmenton “ must be silly 
Griggs in tes gust GaN ot hove: egies Oe 

in part will not have en 
a oe magic with which he 
invested it. (2) music at the end of. The 
Dark Tower does not come to a “ full close”: 


on the contrary, it ends on an unresolved chord 
(a dominant seventh—Benjamin Britten’s inven- 
tion, one must suppose), which rightly, and most 
ingeniously, leaves listener t. The 
moral of the play is that Roland’s quest never 
properly ends, but has to be taken up afresh by 


‘each succeeding generation ; hence the suspended 


chord. .. 


and more easily intelligible to the general reader. 
He has also added brief introductions and ex- 
planatory notes, which should interest habitual 
listeners to radio drama. Both kinds of reader 
will, I think, enjoy the dry wine of this poet’s 
humour, his most uncommon sense, and the 
thread of beauty with which these are so cunningly 
interwoven. Like Ben Jonson, Mr. MacNeice 
is a satirist who loves the virtues of his fellow- 
men more than he hates their follies. é 
EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


THE ARTIST AS CRITIC 


A Free House! Or the Artist as Craftsman. 

the Writings of Walter Richard 

Sickert. Edited by Ospert SITWELL. 
Macmillan. 25s. 

The art critic who cannot paint, or dabbles 

in water-colours on Sunday, has no alternative 

but to adopt some idea about painting and stick 
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to it. If he is a clever man, he evolves the idea, 
after painful years, for himself; if stupid, he 
can take over the current jargon. In both cases, 
to camouflage his lack of technical equi and 
his uncertainty about the way the mind of the 
painter works, he must pin his specimen down 
like a butterfly with typed labels giving dates of 
birth and death, spiritual ancestry, and status 
in an aesthetic hierarchy. This is the fate from 
which Sickert, along with many other painters, 
struggled for release: and when he too turned 
his attention to criticism, he was merciful enough 
to allow his wayward specimens a certain freedom 
to flutter. He never forgot that he was dealing 
with human beings as passionate and capricious 
as himself, and his experience taught him how 
the painter was subject to of mood, 
how the hand could falter. Bound by no doctrine, 
he could show himself with complete sincerity 
wild and inconsistent in his judgments. This 
book is an anthology of his critical opinions over 
a period of more than twenty years, but the 
inconsistencies cannot be explained: away, nor 
should be, on the grounds that his essays form a 
series of disconnected jottings. He could be 
carping and magnanimous, perverse and pro- 
phetic within the paragraphs of a single essay, 
and always the authentic personality peeps 
through. This is the essence of genius. 

As an artist of established reputation, settled 
in a robust tradition, he took an impish delight 


er in frowning on those compelling fashions which 


the earnest, uncertain critic could not afford toe 
ignore. He left himself free to be enthusiastic 
about pictures generally considered in poor taste, 
if they proved of use to him in his own work. 
Even the academic banality of Poynter, the 
dingiest lithograph picked up in the Kings Road, 
might serve some hidden purpose. Lautrec and 
Matisse had nothing to teach him, and so, when 
the Post-Impressionists flooded London with 
light, Sickert sprang to the defence of’ Keene. 
The great importance he attached to the subject- 
matter of painting when illustration was thought 
to be of no consequence, kept his writing almost 
free from period flavour ; and his instinctive mis- 
trust of politeness, above all a seftse of fervent 


‘irresolution, preserved his youth and liveliness. 


At times of course the habit of paradox led him 
into nonsense, but at times, taking a leap at 
truth, he would describe his own sensations in 
the act of drawing, in passages of transparent 
prose ; or would perceive merit or superficiality 
where others of sharper critical acumen had 
remained blind. This is what happened when 
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*.* into 
; middle age, and his style of painting was set on an 
4 independent, more earthy course. He could 
aor they contributed to his painting, nor had he any 
na need to divert his course to embrace the “ isms 


Mexican Kaleidoscope. By Norman WRIGHT. 
Heinemann. 15s. iice 

“For me,” says Mr. Norman Wright, “ : 

sounds as the gobbling of turkeys, the slapping 

of maize paste, the very insistent honking of 

the rather melancholy Spanish 


B 





The medium for this kind of art is the mural 
fresco. Mr. Wright, as so often in the book, 
links the present to the past : ail 

for its object, it is noteworthy that two earlier 

precedents in Mexico are really being followed— 

the Indians of the pre-Hispanic period adorned 
the walls of their religious monuments either with 
paintings or with sculptured pictures, and later, in 
seventeenth-century Colonial Mexico, a taste 
for colossal religious oil paintings on 
the walls of monastery and convent cloisters. 

It will be seen that the author expresses himself 
clearly and briefly. He also has a sense of 
humour, and reports several illuminating con- 
versations, such as: 

“ And how long have you been married, Sefiora ?” 

Anna replied that she had been married three 
years. 
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“ And has your husband never beaten you ?” 


Anna replied, quite seriously, that Stefan had 
never beaten her. 


“Then you are very lucky. You never know 
with men! And doesn’t he get drunk, either ? ” 
“ Nor does he get drunk,” replied Anna. 
“ Then,” said the Sefiora gravely, “ you should 
ive thanks to God for his protection up till now. 
there is still much time.’ 

Mexican Kaleidoscope is a valuable addition 
to the already large number of books written by 
Englishmen on Mexico. It is full of information, 
and of brisk, sensible opinion. It gives an 
accurate impression of the country. The author 
with regrettable dexterity avoids any direct 
treatment of the major problems of the day: 
Labour, Oil, and Church. 

Mr. Wright was military attaché to the Mexican 
Government during the war. I cannot imagine 
what .his official duties can have been, but his 
time certainly was not wasted. The Mexican 
authorities are to be congratulated on the freedom 
which they evidently allowed him in his friendly 
investigation of the life of their country. 

GEORGE PENDLE 


A Gil Blas in California. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. 
Transl. MARGUERITE Wisur. Hammond. 8s. 6d. 


Dumas put his signature to 277 books, a number 
of which were factory-produced by “ ghosts.” The 
one now appearing for the first time in English is a 
travel book about a part of the world he had never 
visited, and was finished in eight days—an achieve- 
ment when one considers that it is almost as long as 
an average novel. The book is cast in an autobio- 
graphical form and describes the activities of a young 
man who goes to California (then almost unknown) 
in search of gold, and though the setting was 
unexplored by Dumas, it is very well described and 
seems authentic. 

There has been some speculation as to where Dumas 
got the material. In actual fact there is little in the 
book which could not have been discovered in a 
library or taken from Dumas’s own experiences in 
France. The voyage in the 500-ton ship must have 
been like many journeys the author took locally, and 
the major incidents of the voyage—a man falling over- 
board, sea-sickness and the reactions to it of the 
women, food difficulties, storms, and visiting a foreign 
port (which comes across hazily)—would be nothing 
of an effort to describe for so imaginative and prolific 
a romancer as Dumas. For the rest, there are two 
chapters—obvious padding—devoted to the history 
of the American war with Mexico, over a hundred 
years ago, which are presented in an easily readable 
style like that used by Wells in his Short History of 
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the World. Even when the hero gets to the gold mines 
and starts washing for the precious commodity, there 
is little that could not have been found in a Larousse 
Illustré of the period. However, the book makes 
interesting light reading, and the style seems curiously 
modern when compared with, say, Balzac, who was 
writing at the same period. But that may be due 
to the excellent translation. 
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the Minister of Labour from: a “spiv”, “eel” 
* butterfly”, or “ drone ” defending his (or her) way 
of life. (200 — Entries by Sept. 16. 








RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 912 


Set by Roger Marvell 
Six guineas for sixteen lines about Bishop 
Blougram in the style of Tennyson or about Prince 
Consort in the style of Browning. 





Report by Roger Marvell 

Browning is incomparably easier to imitate than 
Tennyson. Pithecus and D. H. were among those who 
did well in both, the latter, alas ! in writing I could not 
entirely decipher. J. B. C. Date, Allan M. Laing, 
Leslie Johnson and Terence Melican sent good 
Brownings. I award three guineas to L. E. J. for a 
dazzling “ right and left”, a guinea and a half ‘to 
T. St. George, half a guinea each to A. M. Oliver, 
William Bliss and L. D. Lerner. 


His ring takes fire beside his plate ; 
The goblet winks ; the gross lips purse, 
And in a thousand lines of verse 

A Faith unfaithful vindicate, 


And tel! how from the world he stole 
The gauds of appetite and zest 
To furnish out with second-best 
The empty cabin of his soul, 


Unheeding that unshuttered square 
Of casement, where the night-moths tap, 
And half-awoken breezes lap 
The rose in summer-scented air, 
And ink-black ilex blots the Lawn, 
And hint of primrose pales the sky 
Where Venus sees the night go by 
And with her lantern signals Dawn. 





I was the lad the Queen swore by, 
Whiskered, Macassar-oiled—her man, 
plucked, selected, the one sive set store by, 


I was the man the Queen ieant on, 
Tapping the Cabinet boxes, 
Palmerston-proof and sagacious I went on 
Moulding her—they and their foxes ! 

Now I’m The Good, and Victoria’ll 

Write, underlining, to Ponsonby, 
Wondering—womanish, piqued, dictatorial— 
What sort will our number one son be ? 

Whilst I, misunderstood, golden, forgotten am 
High on the Albert Memorial ! Lt. & 


You, my friend, with your notions of princes: the 


Borgian ; 

The Macchiavellian ; Cromwellian ; Four-Georgian, 

Here’s one (see this daub) that’s no fellow for trappings 
and tinselling. 

That hand on his manikin princeling 

Comes fresh from the day’s memoranda; moves 

- shortly to mate 

The Queen’s chess-piece, or strum at the liveliest rate 

That Mendelssohn Sckerzo, which sets all the children 
to dancing. 

And yet, if a Raphael could alter 

This smooth thing, the Winterhalter, 

Even he could not put back, forsooth, 

What Ill wager had never been there—the man’s 
youth. 

Can you wonder that, as the work grew, 

(So much done ; so much more still to do) 

He looked for his Rosenau at Osborne (who’d blame 
the romancing ?) 

And saw, through the stag-haunted birchwood, the 
pines and the laurel, 

His own Feste Coburg—that Grimm’s-tale affair—in 
the stones of Balmoral ? T. St. Georce 


To Gigadibs the man of God 
Proffered the foaming grape of France, 
And then the dialectic dance 

f faith unfaithful featly trod. 
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“Tis better to believe and doubt 
Than never to believe at all ; 

For, if the cabin be too small, 

The captain casts the kickshaws cut.” 
So ran his talk : who could forget ? 
“We have but faith, we cannot know.” 
(It was the time when lilies blow,— 

I see the wealthy bishop yet !) ‘ 
Like one bemused in mountain mist 
His hearer marking him, revealed 
Some weariness, but sealed 
The lips of that Evangelist. A. M. OLIver 


THE PRINCE CONSORT PLANS HIS 
MEMORIAL 
“ Man’s a strange creature.—What did Goethe say ?— 
* To wish to be remembered’ . . 
I would choose 


A simple Statue in some London Park 
Where I should sit in quiet through the years 
And watch the Nursemaids flirting as they pass 
And hear the Sparrows twittering all day long. . . . 
But She will rear some Gothic Monument 
Or monstrous Hall of Music that shall leave 
My name a bye-word. . . . 
I am dying—come ! 


Edward, my son, more mine than hers I feel,— 

If you survive her, promise me—ah! no 

She still will have her way, Britannia’s Queen ! 

And I lie dying.—Have I ever lived ?— 

Coburg tops Hanover !—a younger son, 

Not even Coburg ?—I loved England well— 

* Britannia’s Consort. *——I have paid the price.” 
WILLIAM BLIss 


So all night long they talked, until the dawn 
Tipped the mild hills with silver, and the Sun 
Purpled the crimson wine in Blougram’s glass. - 
Endless the questions Gigadibs revolved, 

Of God, and faith, and doubt. The Bishop stood 
And many thoughts rehearsed: Of newborn love, 
The bliss of a first kiss on quivering lips, 

Or of the many-jewelled, deep-pathos’d poet, 
Growling his bitter beautiful abuse * 

Of doubts returning like the winter snows, 

And God’s deep purpose moving over all. 

So spake he ; and with head erect-and still, 

Slow moving, stately, like some sable swan 

That glides among the rushes undisturbed, 

The butler poured the wine. And Gigadibs , 
Had never seen a costlier dinner-set. LL.D, LERNER 
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On sale at bookshops and newsagents, or from 
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University of London may advantageously be 
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taken without residence at the University or 
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and interesting reading. Candidates are 
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examinations, the Intermediate and the 
Final. U.C.C., founded 1887, provides courses 
of preparation. The Collegeis an Educational 
Trust, not conducted primarily as a profit- 
making concern. Highly qualified tutors. 
Low fees; instalments. Free re-preparation 
in the event of failure. 
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psychiatrists in the 
ment. Sal.: £1,000x £50—{1,300 p.a. In 
circumstances 2 


blic Health depart- 


special ci ¢ may be ap- 
pointed at a comm. salaty minimum of 
the scale. Applic. forms fumert add. fool- 


into a four-year contract om a salary of Rs. 
900/- per mensem it first year, plus standard 
dearness allowarice, which at present is 30 
per cent. of salary, plus allowance 
of Rs. 250/- per . Increments of 
Rs. 50/- (on monthly salary) p.a. for 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th years of . Post offers 

atid les* witlt it liberal Provident 


prospects 

Fund beriefits. Steamer provided from 

U.K. to India on "pining an also furlough 

end passage to U. on completion of con- 
canits 


tract. ‘should state date of birth, 
full details of qualifics. and. exp., including 
pre t. Box 8977. 


esent 
Ay sie heres sopiiee, tom Sommp quale’ 

ndia invites applics. from y q 
Chartered Accountants to fill 2 senior Execu- 
tive wacaricy. Selected candidate will be reqd. 
to enter into a four-year contract on a salary 
of Rs, 1,000/- per mensem in first year, 
plus standard dearnmess allowance which at 
present is 30 per cent. of salary, plus over- 
seas allowance of Rs. 250/- per mensem. 
Annual increments. Post offers good pros s 
and carries with it liberal Provident Fund 
benefits. First-class steamer passages vided. 
Applics. stating. date of birth, f details 
of qualifics. and — including present em- 
aloyment. to Box 8978. 

ORKERS’ ao —— ba a 

Bucks and Oxon District. ics. invite 
for post of Organizer for Bockinghamshire- 
Person appointed will be reqd. to live in 
Slough, to devefop adult ¢ducational work, 
and to. pramote and strengthen zation 
of Workers’ Educational Assocn. Salary £400 
p.a. Forms of applic. from District Secretary, 
W.E.A., Rewley House, Wellington Square, 
Oxford, to whom they must be returned by 


Sept. 30. 
(QRADUATE Tea 


+, ag? ume could 
very sal., part-trme i 
Physics main subj., pref. to higher 
Box 8886 


OWING to expansion, wanted end Sept. for 


er reqd., non-resident, 
small priv. school, 
arranged, 
te. 


Progressive Prep. School, N. Scotland: (1) 
Art and Handwork Teacher; (2) Tem 
Classics Master for 1 term ys G3) ths. 


Master, able take other subjs.; (4) Matron, 
SR.N. Apply Headmaster, Wester Elchies, 
Craigellachie, Strathspey. 
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London, ¢ * 
¢, London, S.W.1. 

“ stress.”” 
sont. oor 


L school exp. > 

but not essential if adaptable. £165-£200 pra. 

res., gS =. _—— and exp.; 2 

Matron. - unnecessary, 

must like and usdersond: 4 girls. . 
essemttial. 


immediately. Assistant Mistress 

pref. Proebel trained, for 7- to &year- 
olds, anid ges. House Mistress for smaii 
schoot Hostel. Teaching qualifics. not neces- 
sary. Recog. School. Burnham Scale. Govt. 
Pensions. A dmistress, Westwood 
House et 


7 erborough. 
i = salary offered to qualified Kg. 


d m Ser ~ Hyp ~y § : 
im tember’ an Master or 
Mistress one afternoon weekly. 
D® , Senior Jig and Tool, 
urgently reqd. to fill interesting and pro- 
vacancy m new neering 
im Soutlt Wales, only highly expd. 
people need a . Excellent working con- 
» and hi remurieration and accom. 
found within reasona period. Please reply 
im first mst., stating fully, prev. exp., names 
of previous em , and salary reqd., to 
(Box No: T) S$ "s Library, Aberdare. 
FOREMAN for Coilwinding Shop . 4 
reqd. for mew Factory in South ales, 
small transformers, chokes, and F.H.P. 
motors. First-class uipment. Good pros- 
pects of advancement for right man. Accomm. 
available. Only persons with many years’ shop 
exp. necd apply. Please reply m first instance 
stating. fally, previous exp., names of pre- 
vious employers to Box T. ¢/o Smith’s Lib- 


rary. re. 
D*. Barnado’s Homes imvite applics. from 
qualified women for posts as rding-out 
in pr jal areas, and also for enc 
senior post m London. Write Chief Executive 
Officer (Boar Out), 18-26 Stepney Causc- 
way, London, E.t. 
WELL-known Public Manufacturing Co. 
im S.W. London has vacs. for z Chartered 
or Incorporated Accountants (r) as Assistant 
Sec.-Accountant, (2) «4s Sec.-Accountant of a 
subsidiary com - Commencing sal. in both 
cases 50 p.a. Previous industrial exp. not 
essential. Voluntary Pensions scheme. Write 
Box. 800. L.P.E., 110 St. Martin’s Lane, 


W.C.2. 
WEITER reqd. by leading Pharmaceutical 

Cé. (N.W. London) = contri- 
butions and press liaison. Journalistic exp. and 
first-class oe most important. In- 
terest in scientific subjects desirable, but not 
essential to qualifying exp. Apply, with de- 
tails of age, cation, career, sal. reqd., and 
samples of work to Box 9021. 

lady reqd. to act as Secretary/ 

Persoral Assistant to Principal of large 
firm of generaf merchants with offices estab. 
in Aden. Sound knowledge of French is neces- 
sary together with efficient shorthand-typing. 
! | goer must be willing to reside im Aden 
a -F prelimina rv, er at Londen office. 
xcel. prospects for right . Write, stat- 
ing sae Box $348 


i + educ., exp., etc. 4 
pas Tavistock Clinic and The Tavisteck 
Institute of Human Relations require a 
number of shorthand-typists and one clerk- 
telephonist. Opportunity for interesting work 
concerned with humam affairs and_requiting 
ability to mix easily with people. Write, stat- 
ing age, exp. salary desired, iw Staff 
Secretary, 2 Beaumont St. W.1. : 
ART-Time General Secretary required by 
an Educational Body, must have office ac- 
commodation. Write stating age, qualifications 
and required to Box 8715. 
P -Time peg | wanted Old Brompton 
Rd. Interesting work, 15-20 houfs per week 
including occasional evenings. Box 8759. 





as Vacant—continucd 
As ANT wanted for Secretzry of In- 
ar ‘ 


ternational 


, 


Safary £. ——— ~ of E in 
$00 pia. Ww: uropean 
politics, writing py reqd. 


Applic qualifics. to Secretary, Labour 
ay Sent Hse., Smith Square, S.W.r, 


15. 
] ‘ARIO requires shorthand-typist, 
knowledge ef cfassicaf music an advantage, 
poor salary 5 Ay Tee and interesting 
IERSONNEL Manager reqs. y com- 
‘ —- a Typist, - with 
aad Science traming an 
advantage. Write stating age, wage reqd.,. and 
CoNPIBEMTIALs ‘ 
ceretary reqd. by 
“4 Director of. well-known Engineering firm 
in Hammersmith district. Perm. and pro- 


initiative. 
Recah ce h, me 
; » sequire com- 
. Box 
THAND-Typist reads for busy Estate 
‘Office im . Apply 


Match and 

Co. Led.. 54/55 » N.W.3. 
"[ vPist and Receptionist reqd. by well- 
isation. Salary accord- 


lo ary £6 fos. piv. 3 
Applics. givimg details of educ., 
. te Box 8937. 


> 





org a 
ing, to age and experience. Applics. im writing 
to Box 9r47. 
Kvel + + alll a h r= 
W iy pen, pre to jilt the s 
im medical pn nw aay and seck fondarmental 
cause im imterest of patient. Am imteresting 
fetter should be sent, including suggested 
salary, to Box 8794: 
Ls help wanted to undertake cooking, 
‘amily of 2, small labour saving house m 
village near Malmesbury, Wilts, own sitting 
room, child accepted, comfortable home. Box 


ANTED: Cook-housekeeper, entire 

charge household four aduits—out all day. 
Help provided, good wages. bed-sitting- 
room. Comfortable Rome. Box 7864. 





oy ~-y Wanted 
ECRET (lady) o- (Lond.) part-time 


post—literary work erred. Elizabeth 
Bowen recommends. Box 86r3. 
PART -time job, abt. 28 hrs. bi 31 :—* 
woman secretary (40). Excel- 
sear Beonst tatmost brlingual), erate Ger- 
man, editl. exp., sh./typ. Willing travel occa- 
i y. Wd. consider non-res. hisekpr./sec. to 
a with imternat. in- 


perience, la ; free November, desires 
r ible — imteresting work. At present 
with firm of Archiitects. $552. 
NG. man, 24, wants job on farm with look 
im on im. 3 . exp. Berks/Oxf. and 
mixed farming, pref. . SERS. 
ADY Secretary, 45, expert shorthand typist, 
cks residentral post m or near London. 
Haflsafl, 366 Liverpool Rd. Southport, Lancs. 
LApY requires position as secretary, pref. 
afternoons and/or evenings. Efficient short- 
hand-typist. English and German. Box 8900. 
SCOTCH widow, with son of 7, recom- 
mended as Mother’s help by Mrs. Keith 
Rous, Parkham, Bideford, Devonshire. 
Coumtry preferred. 
ILING and records, expert woman secks 
job. Business and professional experience. 
Would welcome reorganization. Interested 
metaphysics. Box 8745. 
ELLIGENT, adaptable male (27) secks 
interesting remunerative position, preferably 
involving some travel and/or social service. 
Box 8737. ce 
AN, wife, child 5. Mam excellent admini- 
4VAsrrative and costing exp., wife S:R.N. in- 
dustrial, school, casualty and theatre exp., both 
well read, require residential post. Hostel, 
school, etc. Daniels, 23 Mill Lane, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 





Where to Stay and Restaurants 
. RIINGTON * Hotel, Cromwell Road, 
Hove. Close sea. } acre. Eggs, garden pro- 
duce. Chef. Every amenity. ‘ 
CAPEL Curig—Guest House with modern 
accommodation for 12. H. & c. All conveni- 
ences, finely situated on Ogwen Road. Good 
centre for holidays in Snowdonia: Brochure 
from Mrs. Brennand, Bron Heulog, Cape? 
Curia. Tel. C.C. 217. 
TOKE Gabriel, $. Devon.—Spend the win- 
fer months at Redway, by the Dart. A 
sheltered, sunny old house, cottage type, 
modern bathrooms, plenty of hot water, well 
cooked food. A few vacancies from Novem- 
ber. Terms, 34gns. Tel. 260. 
ORTHING. Small exclusive Hotel in idea! 
position. Every comfort. Avenue Lodye 
Hotel, 1 Grand Avenue, Worthing. Tel. 349. 
LORIOUS Cotswolds. Langston Arms 
Hotel, Kingham, Oxon, mod. comfort; 
fishing, tennis; splendid centre on main line 
from Paddington. Tel. Kingham 209. f 
RAMSAY Hotel, Clacton. Priv. and Resid. 
Open all year round. Ideally situated on sea 
front, overlooking pier and band pavilion. 32 
bedrooms, dining room seating 80. Terms on 
application. Tel.: Clacton ig 
York. East Lodge Hotel, St. Perer’s Grove 
Quiet and comfortable. Tel.: 4934. 
EATON, S. Devon. Seaton Beach Hotel. 
A.A.****, R.A.C. The leading hotel on the 
sea front. Comfort, good food and fully 
ligensed. Tel. 17. 
SHORT rest and change will enable many 
people to carry on. Lovely, peaceful sur- 
bp il atmos. Tennis, squash, many 
unigue features await you at Langdale Estate 
(N.), Gt. Langdale, Nr. Ambleside. Gras. 82. 
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Where to Stay and Restagrants—continued 
TH Old <> Anchor Hotel, Rye, tas now 
reopened. od food, soft. beds; a warm 
hotel; radiators and Hot water in every bed- 
room. Ap Proprietor. 
SCANY. Quiet, secluded pension in hills 
— a =T =e —- incl. =e. 
ing, rea ot baths. Teresa ti, 
Pensione Baccano, Fiesole, Florence. 
For food conscious people. Situated among 
the pine trees at lovely Bournemouth. 
“ Wendover ” Vegetarian Private Hotel spec- 
iafizes in fresh raw salads daily, cooked meals 
balanced conservatively pre- 
red. Comf. and harmonious atmosphere. For 
tariff apply Miss B, Eddison, 316 Poole Rd. 
Cue Gates. Phone Westbourne 1237. 
A LESBY. The Orchard and Brynhyiryd 

Guest Houses offer a welcome wo those 
seeking comfortable accommodation for sum- 
mer and autumn holidays. Also winter resi- 
dents. Good food, willing service, modern 
amenities. Garages. Near sea and bus routes. 
Sec., ryd, Beaumaris. 

Wor TERSHIRE, Clent Cottage Guest 

House, comf. aecomm., beautiful garden 

on South slopes of Clent Hills. Open all 

year. Veget. and mixed dict. Gas fires; 

age. lose to anthroposophical centres. 

ier, Clent Cottage, Clemt, nr. Stourbridge. 
Tef.: Hagley 2618. 

’S beautiful valley, 2} miles to sea 
~~ and lovely coastline. Good food and com- 
fort. Sandwiches a speciality. Gara Mill 
House, Slapton, Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 

K Rest. White Tower, » Percy St. 

Wr. Mus. 2187. Open till 10 p.m. 

Accommodation Vacent and Wanted 
CONWAY Chambers. Furn. Serv. Rooms. 

Just opened, redecorated throughout. Rea- 
sonable. 61-62, Leinster Sq. W.a. 
PROFESSIONAL couple seck companion- 

able tenants among professional or busi- 
ness men or women for charming, newly 
decorated bed sitting-rooms im their very cen- 
trally situated furnished flat. Service and 
breakfast provided, terms moderate. Phone 
May 0847 before ro or after 6. 

JAN (308) offd. farn. rm. Lancaster Gate 
+"Afiat, use kt., bath, phone. Mod. Box 8743. 
SINGLE bedroom im a beautifully furnished 

flat, modern block facing the Park, W.z, 
central htg., jens. Box 8874. 

"THREE Bachelors, early thirties, sharing 
“Terge, semny Hampstead flat, welcome 
fourth, visitor er Britt, as paying guest. 
Own bedroom, share pleasant sitting room. 
Excellent. housekeeper provides breakfasts, din- 
ners, weekdays. sens. incl. Write Box &$55. 
O fet. lm Holland Park: First floor bed sit.- 





room, W. & B., htg. and Itg., £2 p.w- (sep. 
entr.) business iady only. Box 8607. 
AJEWLY dec..uonfurn. sic. flat-to let (3 rms., 
4 bath, Kitch), hb. and <.w., over garage, 25 
min. tube Leicester Sq., 2 min. stn., 4g7s. plus 
£75 contribn. to decorating. HIL. 7638. 
OMESHARING. Share of modern house, 
lovely garden, nr. Croydon, offered two 
people m return mmning home. Weekly ex- 
pense 30s. each excluding food. Box 8678. 
EXCHANGE off. Baker St. W.1.. Basement 
flat, 2 Ige. rms., kit., scullery, pantry, bath, 
tiled yard, £236 p.a. Wanted house/flat, min. 
3 rms. London, up to £150 p.a. Box 8749. 
yest demobbed, just marfied, ex-officer, no 
“home. Unfurn. flat wanted London, Mews / 
basement /top floor, anything. Box 8705. 
RIVATE accommodation-—full board, or 
Home, urgently required for elderly lady, 
German refugee, Doctor’s widow, London or 
outskirts. Box 8696. 
UNG woman architect reqs. studio- 
living rm./flatlet (unfurn.) in London, 
pref. cent. Denby, Broadacre, Slinfold, Sussex. 
YOUNG woman writer urgently reqs. ac- 
com. Central London or near. Box 8783. 
RELIEF worker retng. Germany late Sept., 
feqs. accom. N./Cent. Lond. Box 8875. 


CCOMMODATION _reqd. for Lady 
Student (aged 20): Bed-sit. room with 
breakfast. Kensington/Chelsea/Cent, Lend. 


Suggestions welc. Must be moderate. Box $688. 
OUNG Doctor and wife, expecting first 
baby, no hore, urgently require accom- 

modation easy reach London, furnished or un- 

furnished. Moderate terms please. Box 8899. 
OUPLE with two babies require unfurn- 

Aished house or ground-floor 4-5-rvamed flat 
with a garden, at rent under £200 p.., within 

50 mins. Fleet Street. Box 8668. 


Readers Market 
OR Sale: Complete Set of Chambers En- 
cyclopedia, 1935, good condition, and 
Ardente Hearing Aid, new, offers; Imter. and 
B.Sc. (Econ.) Texts; Golden Daily Mail, Dec. 





3r, 1900, offers; two Etchings by Goethe; Oil 
Paintings. mythological; Ellam’s Rotary Dupli- 
cator “D.10” model hand-worked, little 
used, nearest offer £30; Violin, case, bow, 


good tone, good condition, Scns.; Pony Skin 
} coat, just remodelled B.34, £35; new Utility 


Navy Costume, thick weave, 14 OH 

£5 10s.; superb Collections Toy Anim: 
Farm, 120, £3; Zoo, 85, £ Dairy Farm, 
£4; Luxurious Indian Carpet, New, Rust 
129, nearest offer £130. 


WANTED: Gown B.Sc. Wales; Montes- 
sort Apparatus; Political Quarterly, Oct., 1944 
Send no money or goods in reply to t! 

vertisements, but write first to N.S. &@ N. 
Readers’ Market, 10 Great Turnstile, men- 
tioning advt. and detail (separate letter for 
each tem Charges under this heading, 
1s. 6d. first word, 9d. a word after, including 
forwarding replies. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 3s. per 
line (average 6 words). Box number 1s. extra. 
Prepaymentessential. Press Tuesday. Insertion 
delayed many weeks. State latest date acceptab!« 

10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol 3214 





